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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
JACK IN DISGRACE. 


» S’POSE my nag is gitting a little mite impatient,” re- 
™ marked the constable. “Shall we be driving along ? 
Y Put on your shoes, sonny ; not your Sunday-go-to-meet- 
ing pair; these and the other things will have to go to 
ASA court with you, to be put into the evidence.” 

yY ‘ Hearken to me one moment!” said Mrs. Chatford, 
laying one hand protectingly on Jack’s shoulder, and 
holding her husband’s arm with the other. “ Both of 
% you! Don’t be too hard on this unfortunate boy! You 
@ know, husband, how he came to us ; he was the victim of 
A a false accusation then. Appearances are often deceitful. 
Remember, Squire Peternot, how you were once on the 
ka point of having his dog shot for a fault which another dog 
y had committed. We are all liable, under the most favor- 
able circumstances — sometimes — to make mistakes.” 
“If you think there is any mistake here, Mis’ Chatford,” 
answered the squire, “1 must say you show a failin’ judg- 
ment.” . 
“JT don’t doubt his taking the money. And I don’t ap- 
prove of the course he took to get it, either. But forgive 
me if I say I think you drove him to it. It’s the old story over again, — 
the rich man with large flocks and herds taking the poor man’s one little 
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lamb. Much as I condemn him for breaking into your house, I’d rather 
at this moment be in his place than in yours, Squire Peternot !” 

“Wife! wife!” expostulated the deacon, mildly; while Peternot stood 
silently champing the bit of mortified pride and resentment. 

“I hope to be pardoned here’ and hereafter, if I speak anything unjustly 
or in anger,” Mrs. Chatford went on; “but I must say what is in my heart. 
The boy has done wrong; but consider, he is but a boy. Think what he 
was when he was brought here, what bad influences had been about him 
all his life, and then acknowledge that he has turned out better than could 
ever have been expected of him. He has been steady, industrious, truthful, 
well behaved, —as good as most boys who have had the best of training. 
And now to cast him off for one offence,” appealing to her husband; “you 
will regret it as long as you live, ifyoudo! And for you,” turning again 
to the squire, “at your years, with your wealth, and your knowledge of our 
blessed Saviour’s teachings, to drive this poor, ignorant child to transgress 
the law in the maintenance of his rights, in the first place, and then to 
execute the vengeance of the law upon him without mercy, —as I said be- 
fore, I ’’d rather be in his place, in the eyes of Heaven, than in yours!” 

Jack, who had stood sullen, despairing, full of hatred and a sense of 
wrong, a minute before, burst into a wild fit of sobbing and weeping at the 
sound of these gracious words. The deacon was touched; and even Phin 
looked conscience-smitten, —white about the mouth, and scared and excited 
about the eyes, — as he thought of his share in Jack’s disgrace. 

“Mrs. Chatford,” said Mrs. Pipkin, wiping her tears with her apron, 
“you’ve spoken my sentiment, and you’ve spoken it better than I could, 
because you ’re a better woman !” 

“So she has, by hokey!” added the sincere Mr. Pipkin. 

“T wish you could be prevailed upon to let the matter rest at present, 
squire,” said the deacon. ‘“ The boy has certainly done well, since he has 
been with us, till this unfortunate affair came up.” 

“ You have n’t known him !” said Peternot, striking his heavy cane upon 
the floor. “What’s bred in the bone will stay long in the flesh. You can’t 
wash a black sheep white in a day. He can put on a smooth outside, but 
he’s corrupt at heart as he ever was. If you could have been present with 
him in the woods yesterday! I never heard such profanity from the lips 
of mortal man !” 

“Jack!” said the deacon, “do you swear ?” 

“I swore at him ; he was robbing me; I could n’t help it, he made me 
so mad!” Jack acknowledged. 

“Then his leaguing himself with midnight marauders, whose names he 
is ashamed to confess, shows what he is!” continued Peternot. “A boy 
is known by the company he keeps.” 

“Is n’t a man as much?” retorted Jack, blazing up again. ‘ What com- 
pany did you keep yesterday? What day marauders did you league yourself 
with, to get the money away from me? Wonder if you are ashamed !” 

“Jack! Jack! don’t be saucy!” said Mrs. Chatford. 
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“Let him speak out; then mebby you’ll see what the boy is,” said Pe- 
ternot, chafing with anger. “He has no respect for age. He sassed me 
to my face yisterday as you never heard the lowest blackguard on the canal 
sass another. I am amazed that anybody in this house should be found 
to excuse or stand up for such a profane, house-breakin’, hardened little 
villain ! ” 

“JI don’t stand up for anything he has said or done that is wrong. But 
there is good in the boy, for all that,” cried Mrs. Chatford, in tones and 
with looks full of deep emotion, “and that I stand up for, as I would wish 
another to stand up for a son of mine in his place. This may be a turning- 
point in the boy’s life. He may be saved, he can and will be saved, if we 
are just and charitable towards him; but I shudder to think what may be- 
come of him if we cast him off. I fear he will go back to his old ways, and 
that his last state will be worse than his first. Then who will be answerable 
for his soul ?” 

“] have no ill-feelin’ towards the boy,” said the squire, coming now to a 
subject which he had been waiting for a favorable ‘moment to introduce. 
“ And if he will show that he repents of his inikity by askin’ pardon for his 
wholesale blasphemy, and abuse of me in the woods yisterday, and — and — 
give up the plunder he took from my house last night, — I don’t know, — 
peradventur’ I may be prevailed upon to let him off.” 

“What do you say to that, Jack?” asked the deacon,/anxious to see 
the matter settled. ‘Come! show yourself a brave, honest boy now, and 
the squire won’t be too hard on you. Give up the money, and he ’ll return 
a fair share of it to you, I’m confident, — all you could reasonably expect, 
after the course you have taken to get the whole ; won’t you, squire ?” 

“ Sartin, Ill be liberal with him ; though I can’t make any bargain with 
a malefactor till he names his accomplices and gives up his booty.” 

“ And recant your falsehood about Phineas ; that has hurt me more than 
anything else,” added Mr. Chatford, as Jack was hesitating. 

“ How can I recant what was n’t a falsehood?” replied Jack. 

“Take care, take care, boy!” said the deacon, warningly. “Stand here 
face to face with Phineas. Now, did Phineas tell you I said you would be 
justified ‘in taking that money wherever you could find it ?— Did you say 
anything of the sort, Phineas ?” 

“No, I never opened my lips to him about it!” said Phin, with all the 
vehemence of earnest innocence. ‘ But mabby he imagined I did.” ‘ 

“1 did n’t imagine it!” cried Jack. “ Phin Chatford, you know you said 
it! You are lying at this minute, if you say you did n’t.” 

“Jack, what motive could Phineas have to say such a thing to you in the 
first place, or to lie about it now? Your story is untrustworthy, on the face 
of it. And I beg of you to consider again; for I can do nothing for you, 
if you persist with a lie on your lips.” 

“Itisn’ta lie. IfI say I lied then, I shall be lying now.” 

“T have nothing more to say. Squire, I leave him to you.” And the 
deacon walked mournfully away. 
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“If saying I am sorry I swore yesterday in the woods will do any good,” 
Jack continued, “1 ’ll say it, for | am sorry. I had made up my mind never 
to swear again ; and I never should, but you drove me to it.” 

“ Stubborn and hardened to the last!” said Peternot. ‘He is bound to 
find some excuse for his conduct, somebody to shift the blame on to. Still 
I accept his apology, such as it is. And now, if he will give up his ill-got 
plunder — ” 

“ Plunder!” echoed Jack. ‘ Was it your ill-got plunder when you took 
it away from me? It is my money; but I wish now I had never seen it, 
for a thousand times as much could n’t pay me for what I have lost! She 
has lost faith in me,” — looking through his streaming tears at the retreat- 
ing form of Mrs. Chatford, following her husband from the room, — “and 
I can never again be in this house what I have been. But I can’t give up 
the money ; I have n’t got it, and I don’t know where it is.” 

“But you know who has it?” Jack would not reply to this or to any 
other question tending to bring out the names of his accomplices ; and the 
squire, losing patience at last, exclaimed, “ Well, Sellick ! I see no use of 
dallyin’ any longer here.” 

“ He has n’t had his bréakfast yet,” said Mrs. Pipkin. ‘“ You’ll give him 
a chance to eat something, I guess!” her eyes sparkling as she glanced 
from Sellick to the squire. 

“0, sartin!” said Sellick. “I never thought of that, having had a bite 
myself ‘fore I started. I believe in a full stumick. Come, sonny! snatch 
a bite ; you ’Il feel better.” 

But Jack was too full of grief to think of food. “I shall never eat any- 
thing in this house again !” he exclaimed, with short, convulsive sobs. 

Upon this, little Kate, who had been looking on with wonder and sym- 
pathy, not understanding what the dreadful trouble was, ran up to him, and 
threw her arms about him, exclaiming passionately, ““O Jack! you will! you 
must! I love you, if nobody else does! But we alldo! You must n’t go 
away! You have been better to me than my own brothers; they plague 
me, but you never do! — O Mr. Peternot! he ain’t a bad boy; Jack ain’t 
bad! Don’t take him off to jail!” 

But there was no help for the poor lad then. Peternot was inexorable. 
Jack made no resistance. Mrs. Chatford, returning from a last fruitless 
appeal to her husband, kissed him tenderly, and said what comforting words 
she could. Mrs. Pipkin put something into his pocket, as she bent over 
him; and Mr. Pipkin told him to keep a stiff upper lip. Kate clung to him 
with affection and wild grief. But Mr. Chatford did not come to bid him 
good by; and he did not say good by to Phineas. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
JACK AND THE JOLLY CONSTABLE. 


So Jack left the home and friends that for a brief season had been so 
pleasant and dear to him, and went out to take leave of another and older 
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friend. This was Lion. He hugged and kissed the poor, faithful, affection- 
ate creature ; then, sending him to his kennel, he said to Kate, ‘See that 
he is taken good care of, won’t you? I—if I never—” But he here 
choked and could say no more. 

“ Come along, sonny,” said Sellick. 

They walked on to the length of fence where the constable’s horse was 
hitched, mounted the wagon, and rode away, watched by more than one 
troubled and tearful face in the farm-house door. 

Mrs. Pipkin set about her work with more than the usual fury which 
distinguished her on Monday mornings ; while Mr. Pipkin went out to finish 
the milking Jack had begun. 

Phin chained Lion to his kennel, saying guiltily to himself, “I ain’t to 
blame for his going to jail; I didn’t mean to lie; but I don’t care! folks 
were getting to think more of him than they do of me; and now I ’ve got 
his dog!” Still his sense of triumph was no more like happiness than 
roiled and troubled waters are like some pure crystal fountain. 

Mr. Chatford walked from the house to the barn and back again, and 
aboui the yard and stables, in an absent-minded way, frowning, and looking 
strangely uneasy in his mind. His wife, in the mean while, tried to forget 
her grief and anxiety in doing something for poor Jack, — packing a port- 
manteau of such clothes as she thought he would need if he went to jail, 
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putting in a few books, a pin-cushion, a box of Mrs. Pipkin’s cookies, which 
he was fond of, and some cakes of maple-sugar, besides many little things 
for his comfort, or to remind him that he still had a friend. 

“Now, husband!” she said, calling the deacon in to breakfast, “ this 
must go to the Basin at once, or it may be too late. Shall Mr. Pipkin take 
it, or will you ?” 

“O, well, I suppose I will! Peternot said he would like to have me go 
over and identify the shoes and things; but I hate to! Strange the boy 
should have stuck to his lies so!” exclaimed the dissatisfied deacon. 
“There ’s nothing I would n’t have done for him, if he’d shown a proper 
spirit.” And he sat down to eat a hurried breakfast before starting for the 
Basin. ‘I don’t see how the boy is going to get out of thig scrape !” 

“The best way I know o’ gittin out of a bad scrape,” remarked Mr. Pip- 
kin, entering just then, “ an’ it’s a way I ’ve tried many a time —” 

“ How’s that ?” asked the deacon. 

“It’s to wake up an’ find it’s all a dream,” replied Mr. Pipkin. 

“Ah! I guess Jack would be glad enough to wake up and find this a 
dream, money and all!” said the deacon. 

Sellick meanwhile, as he drove away with his prisoner, beguiled the time 
with pleasant talk. 

“Don’t you think you’ve been a little too hard on our good neighbor 
Peternot? You should n’t try to get money away from a poor man like 
him, even if ’tis yours. A very poor man, the squire! I don’t suppose 
he’s wuth more’n fifteen or twenty thousand dollars; and what’s that? 
If he had a hundred thousand, he’d still be the poorest man in town; for 
he hain’t got anything else but money and property to speak of. That’s 
what makes a man poor. Now, there’s Mr. and Mis’ Chatford, they would 
be rich with barely enough to live on. You might have robbed them, and 
no harm. But a poor old couple like the Peternots, for shame! Then 
you must consider, the squire has n’t had the advantages of society, and a 
good bringing-up, and the light of the Gospil, and edication, that you’ve 
had. You ought to pity him, and forgive him. Good old man, the squire!” 

In the midst of his wrongs and grief, Jack’s keen sense of humor was 
tickled by these facetious remarks, while their undertone of truth and friend- 
liness warmed his heart. 

“You ’ve heard a good deal about his son Paul,” Sellick went on, — “a 
hard case, Paul. His great mistake was, he thought it his duty to be spend- 
ing some of the money the old man was laying up. He could n’t see the 
use of a great heap of gold stored away, and no good times at home; solid 
sunshine in the bank vaults, and gloom in the kitchen. So he went wild. 
The squire whipped him once, for calling him a fool, after he got to be 
twenty years old; tied him up to an apple-tree; I was going by, and heard 
the rumpus. ‘Call yer father a fool, will ye? when ye ought to say vener- 
able father!’ says the old man, and lays on the lash. Every five or six 
strokes he ’d stop and bawl out agin, ‘Call yer father a fool, will ye? when 
ye ought to say venerable father!’ Then, whack! whack! whack! ‘Call 
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yer father a fool, will ye?’ over and over, till I got out of hearing. Not long 
after that the spendthrift son and the venerable father parted. Paul took 
to gambling for a living, and drinking for amusement, — business and pleas- 
ure combined. You brought the last news of him to town, — how he went 
to bed drunk one night at Wiley’s Basin, and set his room afire, and was 
burnt to death, and you afterwards got his dog, that was singed trying to 
save his master. One would have thought the old man would feel a kind- 
ness towards you and the dog now, but—he’s a foor man, as | said. 
Paul’s bad end seemed to cut him up a good deal for a while, but now he’s 
taken home his nephew in his place. A plucky chap, the nephew! There’s 
courage for you! Me and you now would n’t want to go and live with — 
with such poor folks, ye know, and feed our souls on the old man’s hard 
corned beef and the old lady’s vinegar, not for any length of time, just in 
the hope of coming into their money when they die,— would we? Not 
that I wish to breathe a word agin the Peternots ; dear me, no! Best kind 
of folks in their way, though mebby their way is a leetle mite peculiar. 
Hullo! there ’s some of your folks !” 

“It’s Mose!” said Jack, his heart swelling with a tumult of emotions 
as he thought of all that had happened since he watched Annie and her 
cousin disappear in the direction from which they were now returning. 

“The schoolmarm with him, ain’t it? A re’l perty face! See! they 
know you. Shall we stop and talk?” 

“No,—yes. O, I wish we hadn’t met them!” said Jack, wondering 
how he could bear to tell his dearest friend of the trouble and danger he 
was in, and take leave of her, in such a situation. 

“Say nothing; Ill make it all right,” said Sellick.— “Good morning, 
good mofhing, Mose! Good morning, Miss Felton. You’re having an 
early ride this morning; good for the appetite; makes rosy cheeks. Me 
and Jack ’s riding out a little for our health too.” 

“It makes his eyes red, if not his cheeks,” said Moses. “Where ye 
bound, Jack?” 

“I’m going over to the Basin; Mr. Sellick asked me to ride,” replied 
Jack, with a smile. “They ’ll tell you all about it at the house.” 

“Can’t talk now; there ’s Squire Peternot in the buggy close behind us,” 
observed Sellick. “Hell complain of us for blocking the highway, if we 
keep two wagons standing abreast here when he wants to pass. Fresh 
for your school agin, hey, Miss Felton, this bright Monday morning? I 
wish we could keep you the year round. My little shavers never learned 
so fast or liked to go to school so well as they have this summer.” 

“TI could n’t walk through the snow-drifts, to say nothing of governing 
the big boys,” replied Annie. 

“Ill resk the big boys!” cried Sellick. “You’d bring them to your 
feet, like so many whipped spaniels. Then you’ll have some smart boys 
on your side to start with, — Moses, and Jack here. — You ’ll go to school, 
I suppose, next winter ?” 

“If I am here; I had meant to,” faltered Jack, while Annie’s searching 
eyes seemed to look into his troubled heart. 
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“Jack ! what is the matter?” she exclaimed. 

“He may have engagements elsewhere,” said Sellick. “In fact, a little 
matter of business which he is tod modest to mention, — that’s what takes 
us to the Basin, and it may lead to his accepting a situation. I have n’t 
time to explain. Good morning!” And the constable whipped up his 
horse just as the squire ’s came close behind. 

“Good by!” said Jack, as bravely as he could. Then, his grief master- 
ing him again, as he thought how different life would be to him this pleasant 
morning if he had gone home with Annie in Moses’s place, as he might 
have done, he set his lips and teeth hard, pulled his hat fiercely over his 
eyes, and rode on, in his bodily form, to the Basin; while his mind travelled 
back, and witnessed in imagination the scene at the house, when Miss Fel- 
ton and Moses should arrive and learn of his crime and his disgrace. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BEFORE JUDGE GARTY. 


SELLICK drove down the main street of the village, past the blacksmith- 
shop, the meeting-house, and the tavern, and turned up to a hitching-post 
near the canal. Just beyond was the high bridge, beneath which a line-boat 
was passing. A wild impulse seized Jack,—to run for his freedom, and 
return to his old life among the rude boatmen; for anything seemed to him 
better than going to jail. But Sellick said quietly, “I set a good deal by 
you, sonny. I want to keep you close by my side, for a few hours anyway. 
Don’t think of parting company with me; I could n’t possibly bear you out 
of my sight.” 

“If you were in my place, would n’t you want to part company?” said 
Jack. 

“Naterally. And if you was in mine, you’d feel as I do. Now! take 
it you ’re a sensible boy; and you know you are only a boy; while I have 
twice the strength, and can run twice as fast as you can. I don’t want to 
be obliged to tie ye; so I hope you’ll be quiet, while we are about town 
together. Set in the wagon now, while I hitch the hoss.” 

So Jack remained in the wagon, and carefully watched the situation, deter- 
mined to miss no opportunity of escape that might possibly occur. The 
wagon was standing before a grocery, on the corner of the street and the 
canal. ‘On the other side of the canal was another grocery, of the lowest 
description, where he had more than once seen his former master, Jack 
Berrtick, fill his whiskey jug or stand and drink at the bar. Near by were 
some old canal stables, about the doors of which three or four drivers were 
currying their horses, swearing and joking. He could hear their rough 
language to their horses and each other, and he thought, “O, I can’t go 
back and be one of them! But I ’ll get away if I can.” 

Judge Garty’s office was in the second story of the building before which 
Sellick hitched his horse. “Good arrangement,” remarked the jovial con- 
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stable. ‘Boat hands and town loafers git drunk and break the peace in 
the grocery down stairs; take ’em to be fined or committed before the 
judge up stairs. A very good business plan.” 

“]T should think,” said Jack, “’t would be hard to get a drunken man up 
that narrow flight ; *t would be more convenient if the judge had his office 
in one corner of the grocery.” 

“ A very good notion ; I ’ll suggest it to him,” said Sellick. “Come now, 
sonny! Re’ly, you must excuse me for calling you sonny; it comes so 
handy.” 

The “narrow flight” to which Jack alluded was a staircase built up to 
the second story on the outside of the building. Up this the lame Peternot 
and his nephew went first ; then followed Jack and the constable, who stood 
on the upper. landing, while the squire, in a narrow entry beyond, shook and 
pounded a door which appeared to be either locked or bolted. 

“ He ain’t here!” exclaimed the old man, impatiently. 

But just as Jack, keenly watching everything, began to hope that some 
advantage to him might grow out of the absence of the magistrate, Sellick 
exclaimed, “ There he is, over the way! He sees us.” 

On the opposite corner was a country store and forwarding-house, with 
one side on the street and the other on the canal; from the door of which 
Jack saw a short-legged man hurrying towards them across the way. He 
mounted the stairs, passed Jack and the constable, and unlocked with a 
key from his pocket the door which Peternot had been shaking. As he 
led the way into the office, Jack, who noticed everything, noticed that the 
key was left sticking in the lock on the outside. 

“Good morning. Walk in, gentlemen,” said the judge. And, seating 
himself before a sloping desk placed on a common pine table, he laid off 
his hat, exposing a big, bald head, adorned by a couple of light tufts of gray 
hair over the ears, and put on a pair of steel-bowed glasses, covering a 
pair of very light-colored and very weak eyes, which had a habit of winking 
constantly. 

“A case of breaking and entering,” said Peternot, introducing the busi- 
ness. “As ’t was my house that was robbed, and as I am the complainant, 
I thought it best to have the prisoner brought before you.” 

The judge winked many times at Jack through his glimmering glasses, 
examined Sellick’s warrant, winking hard over that too, and prepared to 
write. By this time several village loungers, with their usual keen scent 
for a criminal case, began to throng the room. 

Peternot, being sworn, stated circumstantially how, on the previous even- 
ing, he had been interrupted during prayer-time by burglars breaking into 
his house, and had caught one by the heels as he was leaping from a win- 
dow, and so forth. The bundle of clothes left behind was displayed ; and 
Jack’s legs were about to undergo examination, when he saved the court 
that trouble by frankly confessing himself the person who had been caught. 

“The clothes have been identified by the Chatfords,” said the squire. 
“They will also, if necessary, be sworn to by them, when the case comes 
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up for trial. So any further evidence with regard to them might be dis- 
pensed with, since he has confessed his crime; though I told the deacon 
he might be wanted here as a witness, and I’m expectin’ him every minute. 
My nephew will corroborate my testimony.” 

“Very well, as a mere formality ; though your testimony is sufficient.” 

Byron Dinks having given his evidence, in the presence of an ever- 
increasing crowd of spectators, the judge turned to Jack, winking extraor- 
dinarily hard at him, and said, “The complaint against you, I suppose you 
are aware, is of a very grave character. Is there any statement you wish to 
make ?” 

Winked at by the weak-eyed judge, stared at by the group of idle spec- 
tators, and frowned upon by the relentless Peternot, Jack, standing at Sel- 
lick’s right hand beside the desk, clutched the table with his nervous fingers, 
caught his breath quickly, and answered in a frank, firm voice, “ All I have 
to say is, that the money I took belongs to me more than it does to him; 
and I believed I had a right to it. I found it in an old rotten log; and he 
had robbed me of it before I took it from him. I didn’t think it was house- 
breaking when I got into his window ; the window was open; it was broken 
accidentally when I was getting the money out.” 

“T°ll say here,” interposed Peternot, “what I’ve said to the boy before, 
that if he will give up his booty and name his accomplices, — though I know 
perty well who they be, —1I’ll accept his apology, and withdraw my com- 
plaint.” 

“ That ’s a fair proposition,” said Judge Garty, “and both as a friend and 
a magistrate I advise you to take up with it. You are young; there appear 
to be really some extenuating circumstances in the case, and it seems hard 
that you should. be punished.” 

“Itis hard!” said Jack, his voice heaving, but not breaking. ‘I never 
had a chance for myself till just a few weeks ago; and I meant to make 
the most of it, — I meant to do right, and be honest and true ; and now this 
is what it comes to! But I can’t give up what he calls my booty.” His 
eyes flashed out proudly and defiantly: there was something in his look 
that said, “I can be wronged, I can be trampled on, but I won’t give in to 
the tyrant!” “Ifthe money is what he wants of me, he won’t get it. 1 ll 
go to jail, if I must.” 

The magistrate winked, the spectators stared, and Peternot frowned, 
harder than ever. After writing a few words, Judge Garty looked up again 
and said, “I don’t see but what I shall have to bind you over.” 

Jack, who had never heard the legal term before, turned to Sellick with 
a bewildered look. “Bind me over? I have n’t been bound at all yet!” 

There was a general titter at his expense ; and Sellick laughingly replied : 
“He means, you must give bonds ; that is, get somebody to pledge a certain 
sum of money that you won’t run away, but that you ’ll appear for trial when 
your case comes up before the county court.” 

“I know!” said Jack, blushing. “That’s what you call bailing a fel- 
low.” 
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“Exac’ly! Now if you can git bail, youll be let off till you ’re wanted 
for trial. But if you can’t, you must stand committed, — that is, go to jail 
and wait there till you ’re wanted.” 

Judge Garty conferred in low tones with Squire Peternot, — whom Jack 
overheard to mutter, “ Hardened little wretch ! desperate character!” and 
then announced that he had fixed the amount of the required bonds at five 
hundred dollars. 

“Do you know anybody who will be security for you?” he asked, wink- 
ing at the prisoner. 

Jack thought of Mr. Chatford, — but Mr. Chatford had lost faith in him, 
and could not be expected now to show him any favors. So he answered, 
faintly, “ No, sir.” And the judge resumed his writing. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PRISONER’S CUP OF MILK. 


THE prisoner looked anxiously at the door, and about the room, and after 
a little reflection said to the constable, “1’m kind of hungry. Can’t I have 
some breakfast ?” 

“Where ’s the lunch Mis’ Pipkin tucked into your pocket?” said Sellick. 
“Here it is, all right. She knew you would come to your appetite.” 

Jack had hoped to be taken down into the grocery, and at the moment 
he did not thank Mrs. Pipkin for her kindness. 

“Can’t I have something to drink with it?” he asked. “They have milk 
in the grocery ; I can pay for a cupful.” And he took from his pocket the 
solitary half-dollar, which was all the riches he could command out of the 
hoard of treasure he had found so lately, and lost, and regained, and perhaps 
lost again forever. 

“Here, sonny!” said Sellick to a boy in the crowd (every boy was 
“sonny ” to him), “take this money and go down into the grocery and buy 
a cup of milk, and bring back the change, and you shall have a penny for 
your trouble. And be spry, for we must eat our breakfast while the judge 
is making out his papers.” 

The lad took the money and, pushing through the crowd of loungers, 
passed the door, and went down the outside stairs at a rattling pace, the 
sound of which filled the heart of the waiting prisoner with envy. 

Jack looked about him, nibbling his dry biscuit and butter, and saw that 
there was only one other,door in the room, and that it was nailed, with a 
bar across it. There were three windows, one on the side of the street 
near the entry door, the other two overlooking the canal. He was still 
nibbling and studying the premises, when the lad returned. 

“1 hope this ain’t canal milk,” said Jack with a laugh, as he pocketed the 
change and took the cup, after giving the lad his penny. “They sell horrid 
stuff to the boats sometimes, — mostly chalk and canal-water, I believe.” 
He poised the cup, still munching the dry biscuit, and glanced furtively at 
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the door. The loungers had not yet begun to leave, and there was a crowd 
in the way. 

Sellick was saying to a village acquaintance, “I never yit lost a prisoner, 
and I never expect to lose one; and I never yit was afraid to take a man. 
Not one in fifty can run as fast as I can, and once I git holt of a chap, I 
jest freeze to him; ’t would take a perty good set of muscles to shake me 
off, and a mighty long head to outwit me. — Come, sonny, drink yer milk; 
judge is shaking the sand on his paper.” 

Jack lifted the cup to his lips, and began to drink, but stopped suddenly, 
and, with his mouth full and his cheeks distended, made sounds and motions 
of distress, as if about to eject the liquid. 

“ Sour ?” cried Sellick. 

“’M! ’m!” said Jack, through his nose; and with milk spilling from 
the cup and spirting from his lips, he started for a window ; while the crowd, 
laughing at his ludicrous plight, and anxious to avoid a sprinkling, made 
way before him. 

It was the window on the side of the street, and it was closed. While 
Sellick, laughing with the rest, was stepping quickly to help him open it, 
Jack, beginning to choke, and appearing quite unable to control himself 
longer, started for the door. The mirthful constable — who had never yet 
lost a prisoner and never expected to lose one — turned to follow him, rather 
leisurely, pausing to laugh at Mr. Byron Dinks, who had received some 
conspicuous splashes of milk on his black broadcloth. 

Jack took hold of the door, as if to steady himself, then, in an instant, 
darting through, pulled it after him (just missing Sellick’s fingers), turned 
the key on the outside, went down the stairway with flying leaps, and ran 
as for his life; leaving court, constable, witnesses, and spectators locked 
up in the room together, prisoners in his place, with abundant leisure to 
find something to laugh at besides him and his spilled milk! 
$. T. Trowbridge. 
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I AM to tell you something of the curious places and people in and around 

Boston, belonging to “ye olden tyme.” And first, I know you will not 
object to a sail with me down our beautiful harbgr, on one of these bright, 
sunny days of opening summer, when the clear blue skies above and the 
rippling waters beneath combine to make our voyage a pleasant one. 

» Let us take a steamboat at Liverpool Wharf ; but, before we cast off and 
are away, I must tell you that you are on the spot, then known as Griffin’s 
Wharf, where sixty or seventy of our forefathers, disguised as Indians, 
destroyed the tea on the 16th December, 1773. This was the most famous 

tea-party of which we have any account, not excepting the one where Dr. 
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Johnson drank thirteen cups and refused to say a word to his hostess. 
Besides the men engaged in throwing the tea overboard, there were a num- 
ber of lads and apprentices who assisted ; they, as well as their sires, were 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of resistance to the unjust tax imposed 
by England upon their favorite beverage. 

Now we are gliding swiftly down the harbor, past South Boston Point, — 
of which something anon, — past the institutions for the blind and insane, 
past the House of Correction, and are under the guns of Fort Independence 
in President’s Roads. How solid the granite ramparts and bastions look, 
and how beautiful the green sward of the esplanade! while over all, and 
above all, wave the stars and stripes. 


Fort Independence. 


President’s Roads is the name given to the anchorage before the fort; 
before the Revolution of 1776 it was King’s Road. Here, on the fatal morn- 
ing of the 1st of June, 1813, lay at her moorings the United States frigate 
Chesapeake, commanded by the brave but ill-fated Captain James Law- 
rence, the victor in the naval battle between the Hornet and Peacock, 
fought on the 24th of February, 1813. The Peacock was a British brig-of- 
war of about equal force with the Hornet, but the fire of the American tars 
was so murderous that in less than fifteen minutes the Peacock was obliged 
to surrender. . 

While the Chesapeake was lying quietly in the roads, there appeared in 
the offing a frigate with the hostile flag of Britain flying ; this was the Shan- 
non, Captain Broke, who thus defied the Chesapeake to meet him. The 
Shannon was a new ship, with a picked crew and a heavy armament. The 
Chesapeake, on the other hand, was in no condition for fighting. Her crew 
were on shore, just returned from a cruise, with the reins of discipline re- 
laxed; but Lawrence was not the man to refuse the offered challenge, and 
the Chesapeake fired a gun and hoisted her colors, as a signal for her crew 
to come on board. Fresh from the grog-shops of Ann Street, they repaired 
unwillingly to their ship. Their prize-money was in arrears, and they were 
grumbling and discontented. As soon as the tide served, the Chesapeake 
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got under way and stood down the bay under a press of sail. The Shan- 
non was in plain view, and thousands of spectators had gathered on the 
wharves and every available point of observation in hopes to witness the 
battle, and to see the Yankee frigate return with the British under her lee. 

The battle began a little before six o’clock about thirty miles to the east- 
ward of Boston Light. At about six, the Chesapeake ran on board the 
Shannon, and the contest continued yard-arm to yard-arm. In about five 
minutes there was an explosion on board the Chesapeake, caused by a 
grenade thrown from the Shannon, and in a few minutes after the smoke 
cleared away, those who had witnessed the action in boats and vessels saw 
the English colors above the American. Both ships then bore away for 
Halifax. 

Captain Lawrence was wounded in the leg by the first broadside from the 
enemy, and soon after by a ball through the body. The lieutenant of ma- 
rines, the acting fourth lieutenant, and the boatswain were mortally wounded. 
The master was killed, and Mr. Ludlow, first lieutenant, twice wounded. 
These casualties left the ship without an officer competent to command, and 
the result was defeat. The battle, short as it was, was sanguinary in the 
extreme. The Chesapeake had forty-eight men killed and ninety-eight 
wounded, the Shannon twenty-three killed and fifty-six wounded. 

Captain Lawrence died on the 6th of June, and, on the arrival of the 
vessels at Halifax, was interred with distinguished honors, the enemy show- 
ing every mark of respect to his remains. After Captain Lawrence was 
wounded and carried below, when he could speak, he would say, “ Don’t 
give up the ship!” His remains were first brought to Salem, and conveyed 
thence to New York, and found a final resting-place in Trinity Churchyard, 
where you may see his sarcophagus inscribed with his dying exhortation, 
“ Don’t give up the ship!” 4 

We will now return to Fort Independence, about which are some quaint 
bits of history. This is the oldest fortified place in the United States that 
has remained such. It was selected in the year 1633, for a fortress, by 
Governor John Winthrop, who, with four assistants, three ministers, and 
eighteen others visited it, when they were detained two days by a severe 
northwest wind and cold, and obliged to lie on straw in an open cottage, 
with nothing but mussels to eat. The first fort had only mud walls, and 
soon fell into decay, when it was rebuilt of brick. The first commander 
was the renowned Captain Richard Davenport, who was struck dead by 
lightning, as he lay upon his bed by an open window, with only a thin 
partition between him and the magazine. 

In the year 1689 the Castle, as it was now called, was taken possession 
of by the Bostonians, who also deposed Governor Andros upon the news 
of the accession of the Prince of Orange to the throne of England and the 
flight of King James II. King William, as the Prince of Orange was called, 
sent a celebrated engineer named Edward Romer to New England, who 
demolished the old fort and built a new one mounting a hundred cannon, 
and the Castle now took the name of Castle William. 
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When the British were compelled to evacuate Boston, they dismounted 
the guns of the Castle, broke off the trunnions, and did all the damage their 
haste to get away would admit of; leaving the works in ruins. In 1798 
an Act was passed by Massachusetts ceding Castle Island to the United 
States government, and the next year, President John Adams visited the 
island and gave the present name, Independence, to the fort. 

The present fort was built by Colonel Toucin, in 1802-3, and the national 
flag was first displayed from its walls in June, 1802. It is of granite, in the 
form of a pentagon, with five bastions, and has both casemate and barbette 

uns. 

’ Speeding on down the bay, we come to a monument of split stone rising 
out of the waters, blackened by exposure to the winds and waves of the 
Atlantic. This beacon marks the site of what ? 

was once a verdant island of at least twelve 

acres, and is the subject of a singular tradition. 

Six years after Boston was settled by Win- 

throp’s Company, it is upon the court records 

that, “ there is twelue acres of land graunted to 

John Galop vpon Nixe’s Iland, to enjoy to him a . 

his heires forever, if the iland bee so much.” Nix’s Mate. 

Previous to the present century, it had entirely disappeared, — as have also 
Bird’s and other islands, — before the encroachments of the sea. The legend 
runs thus: Nix, who was the master of a vessel, was murdered and buried 
on this island by his mate. The mate, who was executed, persisted to the 
last in declaring his innocence of the crime, and prophesied that the island 
would be entirely washed away in confirmation of the injustice of his death. 
The pyramid marks the spot where he was executed, and the total disap- 
pearance of the island has led the credulous to believe in the fulfilment of 
the prophecy. This was nearly two hundred years ago. It was once a 
custom to hang pirates in chains on the islands in the harbor, as a warning 
to sailors against the crimes and fate of these freebooters. 

But let us get away from this gloomy suDdject ; pull on our wishing-cap, 
and, presto! we find ourselves in a twinkling in State Street. It is filled 
with modern buildings, one only excepted, and that is, the Old State-House ; 
and now I want you to go back with me a hundred years or so, in imagina- 
tion, and, having done so, let us look about us. 

We see the sea flowing up on both sides of Long Wharf as far as Mer- 
chant’s Row and Kilby Streets, and the bowsprits of the queer-looking 
vessels projecting over those streets. We see men and boys with ugly 
cocked hats — such as Ben Franklin’s statue has tucked under its arm — 
stuck on their heads; waistcoats reaching to the hips, knee-breeches, tight- 
fitting stockings, and high shoes with buckles of silver or plated metal, 
while from underneath their hats projects either a stiff queue, curled up 
like a pig’s tail, or a knot of hair gathered loosely by a ribbon. 

But the streets, how narrow and crooked! Change Avenue has turned 
into Pierce’s Alley, and Congress Street into Leverett’s Lane ; wharves run 
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State Street, and Old State-House. 


into the harbor from Kilby Street, and a tavern with three bunches of grapes 
for a sign is on the corner where the New England Bank ought to be. 
Exchange Street has become Royal Exchange Lane, and Devonshire, by 
some hocus focus, is transformed into Pudding Lane; while Wilson’s Lane 
is now Crooked by name as well as nature. What queer names the taverns 
have! We have passed the “ Admiral Vernon” and the “Crown Coffee- 
House,” then the “ Bunch of Grapes,” the “ Royal Exchange,” corner of 
Exchange Street, “ British Coffee-House,” and the “ Lighthouse,” opposite 
the Town Hall. Looking up, we see over where Joy’s Building ought to be, 
a wooden meeting-house with an apology for a steeple, and now we stop 
to take breath. 

We are more and more bewildered, for on the numerous taverns we see 
the arms of Great Britain, and on the corner of Exchange Street is pacing 
a sentinel before his Majesty’s Custom-House. Over opposite, in front 
of where Brazier’s Building now is, we see the stocks and the whipping- 
post, with a culprit tied up by the wrists, while he receives a severe flagel- 
lation amid the jeers of the bystanders. If we did not keep our eyes fixed 
on the Old State-House, we should feel lost in the old street, and yet we 
do not feel so sure but that we will make bold to inquire of this fine-looking 
gentleman, who, clothed in a magnificent coat of scarlet, with ruffles of the 
finest linen, is advancing towards us. “’Tis King Street,” he tells us, 
while the idlers lift their hats, and the lads whisper, “ Yonder is John Han- 
cock, going to his business in Faneuil Hall.” He is the popular idol of the 
day, and all who meet salute him, except the sentinel on duty at the Custom- 
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House, who mutters between his teeth, “ King Hancock,” as the royal troops 
were wont ‘tovcall-him. And now we see that the State-House— or Town- 
House, we should say — is full of redcoats, who scowl fiercely at the citi- 
zens, and are met with looks of hatred and defiance. 

Here on the 5th of March, £770, was the first bloodshed which preceded 
the Revolution, and the poor sentinel at the Custom-House was the inno- 
cent cause of it. The citizens, exasperated by the number of King George’s 
soldiers quartered in the town, were in continual conflict with them, and 
each attacked the other whenever opportunity offered. The massacre of 
the sth of March began about nine o’clock in the evening by an affray 
between some soldiers and four young men in Dock Square. The 
“youths,” as they were styled, were reinforced by citizens, and the soldiers 
came running from their barracks in Brattle Square to aid their comrades ; 
but their officers succeeded in getting them back to their quarters. The 
citizens, now greatly augmented in number, next poured through Royal 
Exchange Lane, now Exchange Street, and began to abuse and maltreat 
the sentinel, who, seeing himself likely to be overpowered, loaded his fire- 
lock and shouted for assistance to the main-guard in the Town-House. The 
officer of the guard was Captain Preston, who happened to be at Concert 
Hall, on the corner of Court and Hanover Streets, where he was immedi- 
ately sent for, the lieutenant of the guard sending a sergeant and six men 
to the relief of the sentinel. The bells of the town had been rung, and a 
great number of people had assembled in King Street, when Captain Preston 
arrived. He immediately took six more men and joined the others at the 
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Custom House. The soldiers, after enduring insult and even blows for a 
long time from the mob, finally fired upon them, killing three and wounding 
two mortally, besides several slightly. One of the killed was Crispus At- 
tucks, a mulatto, whose cup and powder-horn are still preserved. 

A few words more about the Old State-House before we leave it. The 
Declaration of Independence was read from it on the 25th of July, 1776; 
there was neither railroad nor telegraph then, and it took a long time for the 
couriers to bring the glad tidings that our fathers had, at Philadelphia, on 
the glorious 4th of July, 1776, thrown off the British yoke, and declared the 
thirteen colonies free and independent. When the Declaration was read 
from the balcony fronting on State Street, there were two Continental regi- 
ments and a detachment of artillery stationed in the street, and at its con- 
clusion, the infantry fired volleys of musketry and the cannon roared, while 
answering echoes came from the forts on Fort Hill, Dorchester Heights, the 
Castle, and even from Point Alderton, the farthest seaward point of our har- 
bor. This famous old building, erected about 1658, of wood, and twice burnt, 
was at last rebuilt in 1748 in about its present form. It was once decorated 
with a steeple rather higher than the present tower and belfry. Here Gen- 
eral Washington received the citizens of Boston, when he visited the town 
in 1789, and from a temporary balcony at the west end, clad in his old Con- 
tinental uniform, and with his noble head uncovered, greeted the people he 
had delivered in 1776. 

As we are now at the corner of Court Street, which was first called Prison 
Lane, and then Queen Street, we will refresh ourselves at the Town Pump, 
which once stood here. Then, passing by the Advertiser building, where our 
young Ben Franklin worked as an apprentice in his brother’s printing-office, 
and the old jail or prison on our left, where now the Court House stands, we 
turn the corner of Tremont Street, and are soon before King’s Chapel. 

The present building, which you know they talk of removing over towards 
the burial-ground, — thinking that the dead will not mind being crowded to 
give the living more room, — was built in 1754. Our Puritan ancestors did 
not like the Church of England, from which they had fled in 1620, and 
resisted the efforts made to establish a church in their midst. They would 
not sell the Episcopalians land, nor permit them to worship in other meeting- 
houses, but at length an Episcopalian, Andros, became governor and took 
forcible possession of the Old South, much to the disgust and indignation 
of the members of that society. 

In order to rebuild the present chapel, the church after a great deal of 
opposition took the Old Latin School down, and bought land and rebuilt it 
on the opposite side of the street. To this proceeding a noted wag ob- 


jected thus : — ° 
“ A fig for your learning ; I tell you the town, 
To make the church larger, must pull the school down ; 
* Unhappily spoken,’ exclaims Master Birch ; 
* Then learning, it seems, stops the growth of the church.’ ” 


To this school went Ben Franklin, whose statue you see represented by 
Greenough, with his hat under his arm, in a brown study, very near the 
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spot where his old school-house stood. To this school, also, went John 
Hancock, and this is where he learned to write that bold and striking hand 
you will see first affixed to the Declaration of Independence. Hancock, 
President of the Congress which framed our Magna Charta, was the first 
to sign it. Here is what the British said of Hancock after the battle of 
Lexington : — 
* As for their King, John Hancock, 
And Adams, if they ’re taken, 
Their heads for signs shall hang up high, 

Upon that hill called Bacon.” * 

Now, let us jump into a South Boston car, and visit Washington Heights. 
Unfortunately for us, all traces of the old fortifications have disappeared, 
but on the summit of the hill, where is now a reservoir surrounded by a 
beautiful park, the fate of Boston was decided. These heights were occu- 
pied by the Americans on the night of the 4th of March, 1776, under cover 
of a heavy bombardment from the works of General Washington, at Rox- 
bury and Cambridge. Washington had resolved to stfike a blow which 
should liberate Boston, and expel the king’s troops from the town. All 
night the patriots toiled in the frozen ground, and before daybreak they 
had erected a sufficient protection against the small arms or grape of the 
foe. During the night, Washington, with a few of his officers, was observed 
riding towards the works, and as the morning of the 5th of March dawned, 
the troops were animated by the recollection that it was the anniversary of 
the Boston Massacre. Washington did not for a moment doubt that the 
enemy would attack these works as he did those on Bunker Hill, and all 
his preparations were completed for an attack on the town as soon as the 
British moved a force towards Dorchester Heights. 

General Howe commanded in Boston, and Bunker Hill was fresh in his 
memory ; nevertheless he prepared to attack the heights, embarking his 
troops on transports which dropped down to the Castle, whence they were 
to land on South Boston Point, under cover of the guns of the fortress. 
But Providence had ordained that the struggle should not take place, and 
a heavy storm arose during the night which prevented the possibility of 
landing. This delay was taken advantage of by the Americans who worked 
like bees in strengthening their works ; erecting a redoubt on the Point 
nearest the Castle and providing fresh methods of destruction. General 
Howe felt that it was too late to attack with success, and called a council-of- 
war, in which it was determined to evacuate the town. 

On the night of the 16th of March the Americans fortified Nook’s Hill, 
the nearest eminence to Boston, under a furious cannonade. This was the 
finishing stroke, and the British, who had been preparing to depart, now 
hastily evacuated the town ; Nook’s Hill, which commanded the Neck and 
all the south part of the town, would have made it too hot for them. This 
hill, which played so important a part in the siege of Boston, has disappeared, 
but the Lawrence School now stands on the very spot once occupied by the 


redoubt. 
* This was the way they spelt Beacon Hill. 
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South Boston Point, — Old Fortifications. 


Before they left, the British soldiers plundered the inhabitants and other- 
wise misused them, but on the 17th day of March, St. Patrick’s day, the 
reviled Yankee soldiers marched into Boston, with drums beating and 
standards flying, amid the huzzas of the joyful inhabitants. 

S. A. Drake. 
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Cow-Litlies. 


COW-LILIES. 


A GREAT, green ring of water-reeds 
Around the pool is growing, 
And here and there the pickerel-weed 
Its pale blue flower is showing ; 
Close by that tuft of cat-tails, look! 
I see a minnow shine, 
And there ’s a yellow cow-lily, 
I wish that it were mine! 
’T is more a memory than a wish, 
For, when that flower I see, 
My happy childhood, like a bird, 
Comes flying back to me. 


For then, though I, the summer long, 
Had wood and field to play in, 

A marshy meadow was the place 
It pleased me most to stray in; 

Around the pools we used to fiit, 
The dragon-flies and I, 

Where, moored like golden boats, I saw 
The yellow lilies lie. 

The choicest treasures of the year 
They seemed to me, but, O, 

Just where I could not reach, those flowers 
Were always sure to grow. 


The purple clover, where all day 
The bees were honey sucking, 
The brier-roses offered me 
Their blossoms for the plucking ; 
The roadside elder sought my hand, 
In silver mantle clad ; 
I left them all untouched; they were 
Too easy to be had! 
But, O, the lily’s golden glow 
Upon the pool’s green breast ! 
The flowers that mocked my wishes were 
The ones I liked the best! 


Gay preacher in the yellow gown, 
Thy silent lesson teach: 
“A thing to charm Mortality 


Must lie beyond its reach.” 
Marian Douglas. 
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OUR NAN AND HER DUMB FRIEND. 


Cy evening at early twilight, years ago, father rode into the yard, 
dismounted from his horse, and calling Nan and George (our adopted 
brother), who were playing in the garden-house, bade them peep into his 
overcoat pocket and name the present he had brought them. The pocket 
was old-fashioned, with broad flaps, and into it went four eager eyes. 

“A puppy! I’m glad!” shouted George. 

“ A lovely white rabbit without ears, papa! Give it to us quick!” said 
enthusiastic Nan. 

“ Guess again, children. You have n’t hit it yet.” 

“ A fat, big cat with a thin tail,” sneered George, who despised cats. 

“A dear little raccoon,” said Nan, with an air of certainty. ‘“O, please 
hand it out!” 

“ A musical box,” said father, and laid upon the grass a plump, cream- 
hued, pink-eyed baby Jorker, that instantly saluted the curious children with 
a faint but clear squeal. 

“The beautiful, precious pig!” said Nan, with fervor, as she gathered 
him up in her clean pinafore, and snuggled his cold, snubby snout to her 
warm, soft cheek ; for she loved every domestic animal, endowing them all 
in her imaginings, even frogs and snails, with human attributes. 

To George, who was of a very practical turn of mind, the stranger 
was simply a pig, whose mission was to be “fed and fattened in a pen,” 
pass through life in a sty, be butchered at “ hog-killing time,” and mingle 
with the existence of mortals in the guise of ham and sausages. Not so 
Nan. Having heard father’s account of how he was riding through a strip 
of dense woods, when, hearing a cry of distress, he discovered piggy a pris- 
oner among some tangled brush, and, having taken it to the nearest farm- 
house, was told by the owner that if he would bear the trouble of carrying 
it home it would make a nice roast soon, — she entreated him to say it 
was her owney own, and flew with it to mother for sympathy and advice. 

Mother has the most delightful fashion of listening to the appeals and 
demands of us children, giving as much earnest attention to, and sympathy 
with, our little trials and joys, as though she were a United States President, 
and we her honored but not always harmonious Cabinet. 

When Nan laid the restless roly-poly of a plump pig in her soft lap, she 
smoothed down its back with an air of the most serious tenderness, saying, 
“ Poor little stranger! Now that it is in our home, of course we must make 
it as happy as possible, and train it in good habits. It is young and ten- 
der now, and with proper care may become an extraordinary hog.” 

“© mother! please don’t say that last! I don’t want this pretty thing 
ever to be a great, ugly, fat, dirty hog. Why, 1’m going to call it Rose.” 
And Nan’s dimpled face looked as aggrieved as a whipped school-boy’s. 
“ Maybe if pigs were taught how, and treated very kindly, they would n’t 
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get to be hogs. Mayn’t I try this one?” In the belief that Nan would 
soon tire of her odd plaything before there was any chance to develop her 
experiment, the permission was granted, and she shot off like a rocket to 
hunt for a box, while mother gave free vent to her pent-up laughter. 

“The child shall have her own way for a while,” she said to papa, who 
protested against such a ridiculous addition to our family circle. “If there 
is anything interesting even in a pig, her loving heart will bring it out.” 

Before another hour, an empty soap-box lined with an old quilted skirt 
was heard coming bump, bump, up the kitchen staircase, propelled by my 
energetic, seven-year-old sister Nan, to that spot on the balcony nearest 
the nursery door; in which piggy, its head first tied up in a small white 
handkerchief, was securely put to bed. 

I remember well what queer sounds broke my sleep early the following 
morning. There were shrieks, laughter, squeals, and pattering footsteps, 
intermingled with snatches of dialogue. 

“T say it’s right, or mother would n’t do me so.” 

“ But you ’re no pig.” The tone of the speaker was churlish. 

“ But I’m just as much worth taking care of.” This was followed by a 
triumphant chuckle of boyish laughter. 

Soon again I heard the second voice, saying scornfully, “To think of 
naming such a thing Rose, after a pretty flower! Maybe it’s a little boy 
pig; what then will you call it?” 

“Then 1’ll call it George, after you,” was the affectionate rejoinder, suc- 
ceeded by another scramble and a string of sharp, short squeals. 

I rushed to the bath-room, from which the sound proceeded, where before 
the tub stood Nan, her dainty white nightgown wet from feet to shoulders ; 
George swinging out of her reach to the knobs of the towel-rack with face 
red as a peony ; and, floundering like a tiny porpoise in six inches’ depth 
of cold water, the poor, frightened pig, shivering in its first bath. 

“O Kiggins!” (my real name is Keziah) “please put George out, he 
botherates me to death! I will call my pig Rose just as if she was any 
other people,” 

George, who is a year Nan’s senior, finally promising he would be the 
pig’s stanch friend if he could only then and there christen her, was allowed 
the privilege. 

I stood by for a witness, while Nan, with a face as solemn as three judges, 
held the wriggling porker under the faucet, which George, gently turning, 
said, — 

: * Rose! Rose ! I baptize you, Rose, 
And pour this water on your little pug nose.” 

The rhythm was faulty, but the children thought the poetry perfect ; and, 
thus Christianized, as they honestly believed, Rose was dried, and, with 
a blue sash-ribbon, taken from the wax doll’s waist, tied around her short 
neck, trotted down to her breakfast of thick milk in triumph. For a while 
her position in the family was most uncertain, and, but for Nan’s ‘energy 
and patience, would have been even more unpleasant than perhaps it ac- 
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tually was, for, save her “little mother,” as Nan dubbed herself, she was 
snubbed by every one as a household nuisance. Not that she did anything 
naughty or mischievous, but because she did nothing at all but eat, sleep, 
and look ridiculously stupid, not possessing, it seemed, one ray of intelli- 
gence beyond that belonging to an oyster. Wherever, as George said, 
“ Nan dumped her down,” — whether in the middle of the floor, on a chair, 
under an ottoman, or, as once, upon a velvet sofa pillow, —there she lay, 
motionless as a statuette of putty, until some one’s boot-toe dislodged her. 
However rough the handling, she gave no sign of resentment or pleasure 
beyond a faint squeal. 

“ She’s getting deaf and dumb, Nan, and is so fat, she ’ll soon be blind,” 
said the comforting George one day, when, although he roared “ Rose! 
Rose!” with his lips close to her ear, she still lay quiet as a stone. 

“‘ Now let me try my way,” said our dauntless Nan, with an anxious face, 
breathing gently as a dove’s coo, “ Rosie! Rose!” while she stroked the 
pink ears. 

There came a response, not expressed in piggy’s face, but, immediately 
curling up her tail in an awkward quirl, she gave then and there her first 
evidence of pleasure. 

“Do you see that, George?” exclaimed the victorious “little mother.” 
“Rose knows more than we do. Just watch and wait. She may turn out 
yet like the Beautiful White Cat in the fairy tale.” 

Precious faith, which believed that love could work such a miracle ; for 
everybody but mother ridiculed the poor child’s devotion, and even her 
playmates, with whom she was a prime favorite, had begun to call her 
“ Wootsy ! Wootsy!” and salute her with grunts and wicked little squeals 
on all public occasions. 

Thanks to the half-weekly bath and brushing, which Nan persevered in 
giving Rose, added to her healthy diet of milk, apples, and corn-meal mush, 
she was as comely a creature as it is possible for a pig to be, and having 
no offensive habits, was allowed free range of the back building, whitherso- 
ever her “own sweet will” directed. As that will, the older she grew, 
prompted her to sleep twenty hours out of the twenty-four, she was as sure 
to be found in one spot as a fixed star. 

However, one Saturday, Nan, returning from a walk, failed to find her 
in the corner, and immediately there was an uproar. “Up stairs, down 
stairs, and in my lady’s chamber,” a pair of little feet twinkled out and in, 
but there was no sign of missing Rose. 

“ George and Royce war a-ticklin’ ov her, the last I seed, an hour ago, 
an’ if she don’t get any fatter ov laffin’, faith! an’ ¢hey will,” said our good- 
natured housemaid Norah. 

But where were Royce and George, a pair of as mad-cap boys as ever 
kept a house in an uproar? Around the premises Nan flew; in wash-room, 
smoke-house, and garden, shouting Geor—ge / until her voice seemed to 
issue from the top of her head, but without getting any response. 

One place only remained, the back warehouse, in which our father, who 
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was a town merchant, kept his hogsheads of molasses, barrels of sugar and 
crackers, and other articles in that line. A door from out of the front store- 
room led to it, but there was also one opening into it from the yard, through 
which, whether closed or not, the children were forbidden to enter. Nan 
lifted the latch, for she was desperate, and pushed. It slowly opened. She 
took a step forward; something sticky clogged her feet before she had 
looked inside. Again she advanced, and then saw a sea of molasses, in the 
middle of which, rising from out of it like a small promontory, lay the body 
of Rose, either dead or asleep, while a stream flowing from the loosened 
spigots of two hogsheads steadily increased the swelling flood. 

What confusion followed! Anybody can imagine it. Nan screamed for 
help. A clerk opened the store door and the pent-up “sugar-house” and 
“Levering’s best” rushed in. Who was to blame,— Rose? If so, she 
would never “fess,” for as Norah, moved to the depths of her big Irish 
heart by Nan’s piteous cries, washed the molasses from off her white bris- 
tles, she said, “‘ Whativer sinse the poor baste had is clane gone now foriver, 
she’s ated hersilf daft.” t 

Night came before the mystery was cleared up,—or the molasses either. 
Then two conscience-stricken boys, named George and Royce, fearful of the 
cold, dark cellar in which they had concealed themselves, came out, and, 
humbly imploring pardon, George confessed. i 

“We only meant to have some fun, for once, with Rose, as Nan was 
away ; and thought it would be nice to give her a lickin’ of molasses. We 
tried the spigots of two new hogsheads that stood together ; and just turned 
them once to see which was the sweetest. They ran slow at first, and Rose 
began to eat and eat just like a pig, when all of a sudden it gu/ched out so 
big and fast we could n’t stop it, and we ran.” 

Of course, free forgiveness followed their genuine repentance ; but Rose 
became the victim of her own greediness and their mistaken kindness. For 
days she lay in a box in the wash-house to which she had been banished, 
sleepless, swollen, and moaning, wept over and coddled by Nan to such an 
extent that papa said one morning, “ This is simply nonsensical. We'll put 
the poor brute out of her misery, and I ’ll buy Nan a grayhound I saw for 
sale lately. The foolish child! Her heart gives her far more trouble than 
her head.” 

In the mean time Nan, gathering from bits of talk here and there that — 
Rose’s case was thought hopeless, acted on a bright idea which popped 
into her brain just in the nick of time, and ran down town to old black 
Caleb’s, who gathered swill and reared pigs for his living. 

“Of course,” thought that wise child, “he will know more than all the 
doctors.” 

How she stated the case to him, I do not know, but this I will assert, 
that no voice with a clearer ring of joy in it ever echoed through a house 
than Nan’s, when she rushed up stairs after mother, shouting, “Fire and 
brimstone! Matches’ stuff and warm milk three times a day. Mother! 
mother! That'll cure her. It will. It will.” 
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And it did, — that is, milk and sulphur, as prescribed by Uncle Caleb, not 
as told in her tangled-up words. 

Entirely recovered, a wonderful change took place in piggy’s mental con- 
dition. Whether it was awakened intelligence, or a keen sense of gratitude 
to the “little mother,” I cannot say ; but after that, wherever Nan went about 
our premises, there close at her heels trotted Rose, with head bent, ears 
erect, and tail in such a tight quirl, nobody could have untied it but herself. 
One peculiarity, however, was that she rarely made a sound, either of grunt 
or squeal, until on a certain occasion, which, had it not happened I should 
not relate it, so strange did it seem. 

Mother and I were sewing in the library. All the doors were open. It 
was Saturday morning. The voices of the children, a number of whom 
were playing with Nan in the nursery, could be plainly recognized, when 
suddenly a succession of shrill, loud squeals was heard approaching, and 
Rose, galloping through the hall as fast as a dog, went up to mother and 
began jerking her dress. 

It was remarkable conduct, certainly. Mother stood up. Rose held on 
to her dress, backing towards the rear hall-door, until certain that we were 
coming, then she let go and ran wildly ahead, looking back as if urging us at 
every step. We could but follow what seemed almost human guidance, until 
it led us to the door of that forbidden but tempting warehouse. Rose dashed 
forward and halted before a barrel standing upright, out of whose top, two 
little feet, well shod, were protruding, — nothing more, for Nan’s body was 
all inside, sticking head foremost in five inches’ depth of soft butter, and 
nearly suffocated. 

We caught her by those two feet and pulled her out. She was a spec- 
tacle, for every hair of her short, crisp curls was standing upright, stiff with 
grease, while a water-cracker, clasped tightly in each well-buttered hand, 
told the cause of her downfall. 

What Nan lost that day, by losing her balance over the empty butter- 
barrel, — mother’s confidence in her obedience, and the picnic under the old 
apple-tree, to furnish provision for which she had visited the warehouse, — 
Rose gained in admiration for her unusual sagacity. 

Even George, whose heart was steeled against her piggish witcheries, 
told me in confidence, “ That was real ‘bully’ in Rose, Kiggins, but don’t 
tell Nan I said so,” while Nan blurted through her oily tears : — 

“She saved my life, anyhow, and that shows she’s splendid, for it was 
awful to drown in a butter-barrel, just for doing such a little sin.” 

From that time forward, Rose was considered a heroine, and by Nan 
honored accordingly. She traded off her only little gold ring to a shrewd 
boy, for a string of tiny sleigh-bells, which jingled from Rose’s neck and 
made music after the style of the little lady’s toes who “ jumped on the gray 
horse at Banbury Cross.” She besieged a milliner in the neighborhood 
for every scrap of bright silk she could spare, which, being twisted in the 
most nondescript bows, fluttered from Rose’s ears, tail, and throat, until 
she looked like a kaleidoscopic picture. She would have had her at the 
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table and in her bed, if allowed, and carried her enthusiastic affection to 
such an extent, that Bertha Thomas, her most intimate and aristocratic 
friend, said to me once, in a sad whisper, “ Indeed, Miss Keziah, if Nan 
don’t leave off with Rose, I won’t come here any more to play; for soon as 
the old pig squeals, — I don’t care what we’re doing, — Nan goes off into a 
firmament, she gets so excited. General Russell told at our house the other 
day that he called to see you, and — please don’t get mad, Miss Keziah — 
when he went into the parlor, he saw @ fat hog in it lying on a rug. Just 
think of that now !” 

This was true, to my intense mortification ; for Nan had gone to school, 
the day was warm, Rose had gone there in search of her “little mother,” 
and, worse than all, Rose was no longer a funny /eensy-weensy of an infant 
pig, but was now a half-grown, solid, fat porker, whose future destiny, owing 
to her peculiar position in our family, was getting to be a serious question 
to papa and mother. 

“We’re going to have an exhibition, and I’m to speak a piece, all dressed 
up in white, and blue ribbons,” announced Miss Nan one noon, at the close 
of her first quarter. “As I can’t read good yet, Miss Sybil says I can say 
whatever I know best. What one’s that, Kiggins ?” 

As poor Nan, by reason of her harum-scarum, impulsive temperament, 
had not made much progress in a literary point of view, her choice was 
limited to Mother Goose’s nursery rhymes, the hymn, “ When I can read 
my title clear,” and “ Mary had a little lamb.” As the latter touching pas- 
toral was not then so famous in song and story as now, we decided it would 
be the most appropriate poem for her début, and the rehearsal commenced 
forthwith. 

The night arrived, a balmy, starry June evening, and Miss Sybil’s “select” 
school-room was comfortably crowded. The stage, a platform a few feet 
above the floor, was transformed into an arbor of glossy green leaves and 
June roses. The performers made their entrance upon it, through a door 
in the rear draped with flags, which door also conducted through a small 
vestibule into the street. 

In front of the stage, smiling like a Santa Claus, sat General Russell, the 
great man of the occasion, and beside him his son Howard, a handsome 
boy of sixteen, just home from his first year at college. The opening exer- 
cises, consisting of dialogues and singing, had concluded, and “ Nan and 
the Lamb” came next on Miss Sybil’s programme. It was warm, and all 
the doors and windows were thrown open. Nan, with a funny little bow 
which almost ended in a twirl like a teetotum, stood before the audience 
with a face red as a strawberry. She parted her lips, but not a sound 
issued from between them. 

“Don’t be scared, dear, just begin,” whispered Miss Sybil from the side 
of the stage. 

There was a bustle in the vestibule, where two girls stood awaiting their 
turn, which seemed to break the awful stillness, and, clasping her hands and 
swaying her little body to and fro, she tremulously began : — 
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“* Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere —” 

How pleased and happy the audience were, looking at her so smilingly, 
she thought. It inspired confidence, and taking another breath, she con- 
tinued in a louder tone : — 

‘“* And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go.” 

At that instant General Russell broke into a great, irrepressible laugh, 
in which ever so many joined. Somebody clapped, and Nan, feeling some- 
thing gently pushing her, looked behind, upon Rose, standing there in all 
the radiance of a fresh blue ribbon. At Nan’s ludicrous look, the laugh 
grew louder, when, throwing her arms around the hog’s thick neck, she burst 
into tears of mingled excitement, and — for the first time in Rose’s history 
— mortification. 

“ Ain’t it a pretty tableau, father?” whispered Howard, while prim Miss 
Sybil hurried to the rescue. 

“It beats all the pigs ever I saw,” said the General, wiping his eyes with 
a red silk handkerchief. 

Poor Nan darted through the flags, Rose waddling after her, emitting a 
grunt of satisfaction with every step. 

“The performance was tame after that ¢//ustrated poem,” Howard said next 
day, — for I went home with Nan, whom nothing could induce to return. 

That night mother and father decided that Nan might spend a few weeks 
among the coal-hills with our Aunt Rachel, and during her absence Rose 
should be put to board for life at a farmer’s in the country. 

Nan, ignorant of her destiny, kissed her good-by when the omnibus came, 
remarking sadly, as she turned from the two hundred pounds of solid pork, — 

“ Kiggins ! I guess Rose is ’most as heavy as you now. I can’t lift her 
any more. O, if only pigs would stay little !” 

Nellie Eyster. 


A SQUIRREL-HUNT. 


drt have been squirrel-hunting, have you not, boys? Capital fun, I 
think. So much better sport than shooting at the poor little half- 
starved snowbirds with the cross-bow or bow and arrow! 

How the little gray rascals will dodge to the opposite side of the tree as 
you approach it, peeping stealthily at you with their black beady eyes! 
You can almost imagine, from their puffed-out cheeks, that they are laughing 
at you, only, you know, they are far too polite to do so in consideration of 
your being a stranger. It is plainly to be seen that they place a very high 
value upon the full bushy tail, for it is kept well hidden. 
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Sometimes you can steal a march on them while they are sitting on the 
‘ground cracking nuts, with one of their number acting as sentinel up some 
old hickory or post-oak tree. You will not get very near, however, before 
the wary little guard spies you, and sets up his warning bark. What a queer 
little bark it is! You cannot help laughing as the short, husky notes are 
jerked out so vigorously. I know of nothing they resemble so much as the 
tones of a puppy that has chosen the time to make his first vocal efforts 
when afflicted with a cold. 

They are knowing little fellows, these squirrels, and it.does seem a pity 
to shoot them; but you soon forget what they may suffer, in your ambition 
to make a good shot, and then they are such good eating, nicely cooked ! 

Let me tell you of a squirrel-hunt I had once. It happened years ago at 
the South. I was visiting an uncle of mine whose plantation was about a 
hundred and fifty miles from Mobile, Alabama. It was one morning, I 
remember, just after the persimmons had ripened, —a nice fruit when fully 
ripe, but very puckerish if not ; in form something like a small tomato, of the 
color of baked apples, having a bluish coating such as is seen upon grapes. 
I had been to the gin-house, and ginned some cotton; been in the “ pick- 
room,” where the cotton, relieved of the seeds, comes out as white and light 
as a summer cloud ; had watched the pressing of three or four bales, and 
at last, growing tired of such amusement, had wandered down to the side 
of a small run that emptied into my uncle’s mill-pond, where the persimmon- 
trees grew. 

My Cousin Rob was ill with “the chills,” and I felt very lonesome with- 
out him,; I wished very earnestly, as I stood eating the fruit alone, that 
he would hurry up and get well. I was not quite alone, however, for Hunter 
was with me. Hunter was my cousin’s dog. A great fellow he was, cream- 
colored, with a long scar on his side where he had been wounded by a wild 
hog. His body was long and heavy, and he had short, stout legs, with 
a head very much like a lion’s, the nese, perhaps, spoiling the resemblance, 
being too long and sharp, —an odd-looking dog, but a very smart one; the 
best squirrel and partridge dog in all the country round, — Rob used to say, 
the best in the world. 

I soon had enough persimmons, and strolled down to the pond. Sitting 
on a stone, I watched the mud-turtles sunning themselves upon some float- 
ing logs. Once in a while, one would slip off, or get crowded off by his 
fellows, and, with a “toouk,” would disappear. I tried to induce Hunter to 
go after them, but he would only bark, take a little plunge in the water, 
and then out, and go tearing through the bushes that lined the banks of the 
pond, scaring up wild-ducks, “jo-rees,” red-birds, rice buntings, and blue- 
birds. At length he scampered away toward the forest and left me alone. 
Presently I heard his deep voice far off in the wood, and knew from the 
tones of it now that he had “treed” something. 

I ran up to the house, which was about a quarter of a mile distant, 
as fast as my willing feet would carry me. Reaching the portico all out 
of breath, I sat down to rest. I could still hear his bark at regular inter- 
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vals, and knew that he would remain until he heard the dog-horn, or some 
one went to him; for Rob had told me that once Hunter had “treed” a 
squirrel, and, no one coming to him or calling him, had remained at the 
foot of the tree two days.* When they found him the poor fellow was 
half starved, but the squirrel must have been hungry, too, for there he sat, 
in a crotch of the tree, all curled up like a ball. The tree was too far from 
any others for him to jump to them, and Hunter kept such wary watch at 
the foot that he could not come down. 

I did not require a great while to rest, and I soon went into the house, 
got my shot-gun, powder-flask, shot-bag, etc., putting them on as fast as 
possible. Just outside the gate I stopped and loaded my gun, and then, 
looking at my little compass, I started off quickly in the direction of Hun- 
ter’s bark. I passed over one hill—for the ground rolled like the swells 
of the ocean — and ascended another, but the undergrowth was so dense 
that it prevented me from seeing any great distance in advance. Just at 
the foot of the hill, as I came out of a pawpaw thicket, a large gray squirrel 
started up from among the dead leaves, and ran along a fallen tree. I fired, 
but, as often happens with the young sportsman, I had been 00 anxious, 
and missed him. I followed his movements with my eye, and so, thinking 
it would be better to secure this fellow than to tramp after the one Hun- 
ter had treed, I put my horn to my lips before loading, and blew a strong 
blast. Then I began to load, still keeping an eye on the movements of Mr. 
Squirrel, who had gone up a post-oak like a flash of gray lightning, and, 
of course, as squirrels always do, had taken the opposite side of the tree, 
and was peeping at me. Without Hunter I should stand no chance what- 
ever of getting him, for he would put the tree between us in any direction 
I might choose to assail him. Presently, the dog came, struck the trail, 
and, tracing it up to the tree in which the squirrel had taken refuge, began 
to bark; this brought Mr. Squirrel around on my side, and, taking good 
aim, I fired. He sprang off the tree and fell dead almost at my feet. 

Before I passed over the next hill, I had shot four more. “I will make 
it an even half-dozen,” I thought, “and then go home.” So I trudged on 
after Hunter. There was little use in trying to keep up with him; to keep 
him in sight was all I could do, and I was obliged constantly to call him 
back. It was only natural, you know, that his four feet should. carry him 
over the ground faster than my two would me. Just as I was beginning 
to despair of getting that last squirrel, far ahead I heard his voice; it 
seemed deeper and gruffer than I had ever heard it before, but I scarcely 
noticed the difference in my anxiety to get forward and obtain one more 
shot. I had good reason to remember it afterward. 

My approach was stayed by a deep gully, about twenty or thirty feet 
wide, at the bottom of which flowed a small sluggish stream of water. The 
banks were steep and overgrown with wild cane. I could see Hunter at 
the foot of a blasted post-oak, near the opposite bank, and, cheering him, I 
made my way to a tree that.had fallen across the run just below where I 
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stood, forming an excellent bridge of itself, but improved by some one who 
had chopped off the upper branches, and smoothed the uppermost side of 
the trunk. It was about sixteen feet above the water. As I reached the 
centre of this natural bridge, I cast a glance toward Hunter, who was nearer 
me now than when I had stood opposite him on the bank, — the tree at the 
foot of which he was, being very near the root of that which formed my 
bridge, — and what I saw at that glance made me pause, and hesitate about 
going any farther. 

In the crotch of the blasted tree I saw the game. Aunter had treed a 
young wild-cat. 

A chill ran down my back at the sight. My gun was loaded with number 
five shot, good for squirrel, but perfectly useless for larger game. Had I 
any other? I felt in my pockets, still standing in the middle of the bridge, 
and found four buck-shot and a bullet, that I had intended to use as sinkers 
for my fishing line. I went back to the bank and drew the small shot and 
rammed home the larger ones, four buck-shot and a bullet. Mine was only 
a single-barrelled gun. Then I crept out on the bridge. Hunter’s deep 
bark had now subsided to sullen growls. Two thirds of the way over I 
stopped, and wound my legs around the trunk of the tree. My gun had a 
long reach, and I knew would kill at the distance that lay between me and 
the wild-cat ; but, at the same time, I knew that I had du¢ one shot, and 
it would not do to miss. - I raised my gun and took deliberate aim ; but my 
nerves were not steady enough. I dropped the muzzle until it rested on 
the tree. What should I do? . Happy thought! out from the trunk of the 
bridge sprang a branch at an angle of forty-five degrees, in which about a 
foot from the main tree was a crotch. I would lie upon my stomach, place 
my gun in this rest, and my aim would be sure. 

I did so. Running my eye along the barrel I selected a spot in the crea- 
ture’s hide just back of its fore-paw, and, taking careful aim, fired. The 
recoil of the gun knocked me into the water below, which, fortunately, 
was not very deep, though sufficiently so to prevent my receiving any serious 
injury from my sudden fall. For a minute it really seemed as if the world 
had suddenly slipped away and left me floating in space, but the chilliness 
of the water made me realize very soon, not only my position, but that it 
was a decidedly uncomfortable one. I sprang to my feet, and groping along 
the muddy bottom found my gun. Then I scrambled up the bank, anxious 
to know the result of my shot. 

All was perfectly quiet on the opposite bank, and Hunter was in very 
nearly the same position as when I fired, except that he was lying down. 
I did not dare cross the bridge. The wild-cat was gone from the tree. 
Was it dead? A dark object directly in front of him, upon the grass and 
withered leaves, made me think that it was, and I crossed the bridge. 

Yes, boys, the wild-cat was dead, and so was Hunter. Poor Hunter! 
The cat in its dying throes had fastened its teeth in the throat of the faithful 
and courageous dog, and both had died together. 

Ithiel Dacre. 
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A Talk about Bees. 


A TALK ‘ABOUT BEES. 


PR  cmareat section LEE dropped her knitting, and sat for many minutes 
gazing at the beehives, with a smile slowly brightening her face, as if 
she saw through and.beyond them into fields where her thoughts gathered 
sweetness like the bees. 

Our hives were just common wooden boxes, arranged in a row on a bench, 
in the sunniest spot in the yard. It was a silent, drowsy little colony, doing 
its work as steadily as the busy bee of the poet, and making no fuss about 
it. Now and then a bee circled down and’crept into onesof the holes at the 
bottom of the hive, with his precious load, and another came out, and it 
might have been the same bee every. time’for aught that I could distin- 
guish between them ; but Grandmother Leéhad. watched them so long and 
so affectionately that I could almost believe she knew them all apart by the 
cut of their wings or the tone of their -buzz, as a shepherd knows every 
sheep of his flock. 

“Do you know the queen-bee when you seé her?” I asked, breaking in 
on her revery. 

“T think so,” said Grandmother Lee, in all soberness. “The bees always 
follow a queen when they swarm, and settle wherever she does.” ° 

“ Do you suppose they choose her by ballot or by a unanimous buzz?” 

“ Now you are poking fun at my bees ; but if wiser creatures followed their 
reason as faithfully as bees do their instinct, this world would need very 
little mending. I love to watch them at work ; they carry me back to my 
young days when your grandfather and I kept house in a little village in 
Maine. Everybody kept bees then, and we had two hives for a wedding 
present.” 

“A beehive would be rather a dangerous thing to put on a table of wed- 
ding gifts.” 

“No one thought of such a thing as a table of presents when I was mar- 
ried. My sister brought the hives to us after dark, when all the bees were 
at home for the night.” 

“ Did they take kindly to the new place in the morning?” 

“O yes, they always come backto the place they fly from, and show great 
distress if they don’t find theirhive precisely where they left it. 

“Sometimes a swarm would fly to’ the woods,.and make their honey in 
a hollow tree; then a party would go out seeking: it, in the latter days of 
summer, and if the hollow was out of reach, they cut'the tree down. They 
always chose a bright, warm day, that the bees might be nearly all away 
from the hive. If one watched then-for the returning bees, they would be 
seen flying about in the air-.in a distracted way, near the spot where their 
home would have been if the tree had remained standing. If no trace of a 
hive was to be found, the hunters watched for a bee on a stump or a flower, 
and fed it with sugar or molasses, till it would take no more; then it would 
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rise in circles a few feet in the air, and make a dive, straight as the flight 
of an arrow from the bow, for its hive. By setting a compass in the same 
direction, and following it, one was sure to find. the honey.” _ 

“So that is where we get the phrase to ‘strike a bee-line,’” I said. “ But 
what makes them swarm at all? They must be of a quarrelsome turn, that 
two or three generations cannot live in the same hive,” 

“No, they are peaceable enough ; but with the honey, and the young bees, 
the hive becomes over-crowded, and you will see them hanging on the out- 
side in rows and bunches, like passengers on a horse-car, till they can 
endure it no longer; then there isa sudden flight of half or more of the 
bees, with a new queen at their head. If they go to far, they may some- 
times be brought down by the ringing of bells and beating of tin pans; it 
is supposed that the noise confuses the order of their flight, and it has been 
suggested by people who know no better, that the queen that leads them 
stops from curiosity, in order to learn what can be the matter below. They 
usually settle near the hive, on the branch of a tree, or the top of a fence, 
hanging on each other in a great ball. Then you must approach very care- 
fully and put a hive over them; if you are lucky enough to have the queen 
inside at the first trial, the rest are sure to follow, and go to work at once, 
as if nothing had happened. 

“ Bees are very strong in their likes and dislikes; there are a few people 
in the world whom they seem really to love. I have often taken a swarm 
in my two hands as it hung in a great bunch from the fence, and placed 
it in a hive. O, how soft it was! the finest swan’s-down is not softer to 
the touch than the wings of bees. It is not an experiment to try rashly, 
unless you are a true bee-lover. There is no deceiving them. I have seen 
people tie up their faces and hands in cloth to handle bees, and get fearfully 
stung after all. 

“ Nothing is more intolerable to bees than any sign of fear; if you move 
your head, as if to dodge them, when they are flying about it, they take it 
at once for a declaration of war. .I called them peaceable, but patience 
sometimes ceases to be a virtue, even with bees, and they are then the 
fiercest of fighters. 

“Two swarms never fight on the same bench, — that would be civil war ; 
but one swarm will sometimes quarrel with another in the adjoining yard, 
or even farther away. One of my hives was once in great commotion, with 
angry buzzing, and plenty of dead bees lying about. I noticed it for several 
days; at last a great troop of my bees flew straight to a hive in the 
next yard, and, by dint of buzzing about it long enough, called out the 
bees belonging to it, and then followed a regular pitched battle, the bees 
clinching and stinging each other in couples, till one dropped dead, and 
sometimes both. My bees must have won the victory, for they stopped 
fighting all at once, perhaps at a signal from their queen, —and here was the 
oddest part of the whole matter; both armies began diligently to carry all 
the honey that had belonged to the vanquished, to the other hive, and 
from that day my neighbor’s hive was deserted. My bees had taken them 
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captive, and the two swarms worked together, just as some savage nations 
make slaves of those they conquer in battle. 

“ One other fashion of the bee-world is rather barbarous. It is only the 
females who make honey, and go out for their material. The males are 
drones, and there are not more than thirty or forty in each hive. They live 
like the Indian braves, who sit outside the wigwams and smoke while their 
squaws hew the wood and draw the water. But the females, unlike the 
squaws, take their revenge at last. As the drones have made no honey, 
of course they have no right to live through the winter on the labor of 
others, and they are all killed off in the fall. I don’t know whether the 
drones ever go out’ to battle or not; the laziest people, who will never do 
anything else, will sometimes fight.” 

“What are the beehives that we see in pictures? They are actually 
pretty ; but it is difficult to get up any romance about plain pine boxes.” 

“The kind you mean are very old-fashioned ; they were made of twisted 
straw, rounded at the top. But it was less trouble to use boxes, and the 
bees liked them just as well. They have no eye for the picturesque ; their 
only object in life is +o make honey. When the time came to take out the 
honey, the old-fashioned way was to stop all the holes after dark and put 
burning brimstone under the hive; of course the bees were all killed, and 
the honey could be taken out with safety. This method was both wasteful 
and cruel, and some one improved upon it by fitting the bottom of the old 
hive to the bottom of a new one and then sinking the old one slowly in 
water. The bees flew upward to escape thé water, and the honey, being 
enclosed in wax, was uninjured. Part of it was always put into the new 
hive for the bees to live on through the winter, though both sugar and 
molasses have been found to answer the same purpose. Since then a two- 
storied beehive has been patented, with drawers in the upper story for the 
honey, and a glass front to show when they are full. I think, too, that the 
bees must be saved many a long flight, and lead easier lives, since people 
have more leisure to cultivate flowers.” 

“ Perhaps they love as well 


“** To learn the secret of the weed’s plain heart.’ ” 


“Tt must be Wordsworth who says that.” , 

“No, it is Lowell, but Wordsworth says it often im other forms, for he 
drew in his inspiration ‘where the bee sucks’ among wild-flowers on hill 
and lake side. Do the bees swarm more than once in a summer ?” 

“ Sometimes, but not often, and of course it is better to have them swarm 
as early as possible, so that they may have the whole summer to make 
honey in. It is an old proverb : — 


“* A swarm in May 
Is worth a load of hay ; 
A swarm in June 
Is worth a silver spoon ; 
But a swarm in July 
Is not worth a fly.’ 
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“It seems to me sometimes that bees have feelings almost like human 
beings ; they are certainly grateful and they know their friends at sight. I 
do truly suppose that I did something once with bees that was never done 
before, and will never be done again,” — and Grandmother Lee smoothed 
down her apron, with an innocent vanity, pleasant to behold. 

“1 was known far and near as one whom bees trusted; and one very 
hot day in August, a neighbor sent for me, as if I were a doctor, to attend 
to one of her hives that had come to grief. The honey-comb rested on 
crossed sticks, and in that month the hive was nearly full. The heat had 
been so intense that it melted the comb and all the honey had run down 
between the sticks and dripped slowly off the bench, while the bees hovered 
about in the deepest distress. If their buzzing had been angry, I should n’t 
have ventured among them, lest, like people in a passion, they might be 
blind to their true friends, — sting first, and repent afterwards. Their buzz- 
ing had only a grieved and troubled tone, and I thought I should be safe. 
I took a milk-pan and scraped into it with a spoon all the honey and comb 
that had not been wasted, till it was full. It was a work of time, and all the 
while thousands of bees (owners of the honey, and others that had come 
to see what was going on) were flying about my head and hands, and some- 
times lighting on them ; but I set the pan beside the hive, and came away 
without a sting. The bees, having their material ready for the work, soon 
built up the comb as it was before.” 

“You must be a true bee-lover. If-you should tell that story to a Hindoo 
or any other believer in the transmigration of souls, he would say that in 
some previous state of existence you had been a bee yourself. Have you 
told me all you know about bees ?” 

“Yes, I think so. It may be that scientific people know a great deal 
more about them, and would laugh at my small wisdom ; but I have learned 
it all from the bees themselves, and not a word from books.” 

Grandmother Lee gathered up her knitting, and went down the piazza 
steps to see how high the honey had risen in the beehive drawers. A min- 
ute later, she came back and put her head in at the window : — 

“1 forgot one thing, you must not duy your bees, Let them come by gift 
or exchange. The rule has come down from the most ancient time, that 


bees will never prosper if they are bought and sold,” 
ve . ° Ella Williams. 


PB 


WONDERING TOM. 
PART II. 


Quite a big girl “little Wisk” had grown to be, but nobody thought of 
calling her anything else. She was so lithe and quick, so rosy, fresh, and 
sparkling, and so tender and true withal, that she was called Little Wisk as 
a matter of course. 


e 
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One chilly November afternoon she missed old Katy, the apple-woman, 
from her accustomed place at the street corner. 

“ She must be sick,” thought little Wisk. “Perhaps she ‘has no one to 
help her.” 

With some persons, to think is to act. Wisk stepped into a neighboring 
cobbler’s shop. 

“ Mr. Wacksend, do you know where the old apple-woman lives ?” 

“No,” said the cobbler, gruffly. “Shut the door when you go out.” 

Little Wisk looked at him as he’sat upon his bench, pegging away at his 
work. “Poor man!” she’ said to herself, “pushing the awl through that 
thick leather makes him press his lips tight together, and I’ suppose press- 
ing his lips so tight, day after day, makes him cross. 17ll try the butcher.” 

She ran into the ‘next shop. 

“Mr. Butcher, do you know where the old etait lives ?” 

“Well,” returned the butcher, pausing to wipe his cleaver on his sleeve, 
“she don’t exactly /ive anywhere. But, as the poor thing has neither kith 
nor kin to help her, why, for the’ past year or so I’ve just let her tumble 
herself in under a shed in my back-yard. She’s got an old chopping-bench 
for a table, and a pile of straw for a bed, and that’s all her house-keeping.” 

“ And don’t she have anything to eat but apples?” asked Wisk, much 
distressed. ' 

“ Bless your simple heart !” said the butcher, laughing, “she can’t afford 
to eat her apples. No,no. She keeps the breath in her body mostly with 
black bread and ‘scraps.” 

“ Scraps ? ” 

“Yes, meat scraps. I save ’em for her out of the trimmin’s. But what’s 
wantin’ of her so particular? Did you come to invite her tocourt ?” 

“17d like to see her for a moment,” said Wisk, shrinking from his coarse 
laugh. 

“Well,” answered the butcher, beginning to chop again, “the surest way 
of seeing her is to go to the corner and buy an apple.” 

“ But she is n’t there.” 

“Not there? That’s uncommon. Well,” (pointing back over his shoul- 
der with his cleaver,) “go down the alley here, alongside the shop, steer 
clear of old Beppo in his kennel, he’s ugly sometimes, then go past the 
pigsties and the skin-heaps, and cross over by the cattle-stalls ; and right 
back of them, a little beyond, is the shed. Maybe she’s lying there sick, 
like enough, poor thing ! ” 

Little Wisk followed the directions, as she picked her way carefully 
through the great, bleak cattle-yard, thinking, as she went, that killing lambs 
did n’t always make a man so very wicked, after all. 

She found the old woman, bent nearly double with rheumatism. 

“What can I do for you, Goody?” 

“Bless your bright eyes! Did you come to see poor old Katy? Ough 
ah-h / the pain’s killing me, child! ,'the Lord save us, ough ah /” 

“It’s too cold and damp for you in here, I’m sure.” 
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“Ah, yes, dearie dear, — ough, ough / —cold and wet enough !” 

“This old rusty stove would be nice if you had a fire in it, Goody.” 

“Q, the stove, dearie ! The good gentleman in the shop put it in here 
for me last winter. He’s kept me in meat scraps, too. O—o—o! (it 
catches me that way often, child). But, alack! I have n’t a chip nor a shav- 
ing to make a bit of a fire. Oh / oh / (the worst’s in this shoulder, dearie, 
and ’cross: the back! and into this ’ere knee). Yes, cold and wet enough, . 
so it is. No use s’arching out there, you won’t find nothing, Not a waste 
splinter of wood. left after my raking and scraping till 1 was took sick, I ll 
be bound.” 

“I do wish I had money to buy you. some, Goody,” said. Wisk. “I 
sha’ n’t have another silver-piece till my next birthday, but you shall have 
that.” 

“Blessings on you for saying it, dearie, but old Katy won’t never last till 
then.. What with cold and hunger (the meat on the nail there’s no use, 
you see, if I can’t cook it), and this ’ere dreadful rheumatiz, I can’t last 
much longer.” 

Suddenly a thought came to Wisk. 

“O Katy!” she exclaimed, and off she ran, past the sttionaail the 
skin-heaps, the pigsties, the dog-kennel, down the alley, up the street, and 
round the corner till she came to a carpenter’s shop. “Tom,” she said, hurry- 
ing in, quite out of breath, “won’t you give me some shavings and chips ?” 

“Certainly,” said Tom, straightway scraping together a big pile; “what 
shall we put them in?” 

“In my apron. They *re for poor Katy, the apple-woman. She lives in 
an old shed in Slorter’s cattle-yard. She’s sick, ae and she hasn’t a 
thing to make a fire with.” 

“O, if that’s it,” said Tom, “we must get her up a cart-load of waste 
stuff, if the boss is willing.” 

The boss:spoke up: “ Help yourself, Tom. You’re the steadiest lad 
in the shop, and you’ve never asked me a favor before. Help yourself. 
Take along all those odds and ends in the corner yonder. Chips soon 
burn up.” 

“Much obliged to you, sir,” said Tom; and he added in a lower tone to 
Wisk, “1’ll load up and take ’em ’round 'to her as soon as I’ve done my 
work. You can carry your apronful now.” Wisk held up the corners of 
her apron while Tom filled it, laughing to see how she lifted her pretty 
chin so that he might put in a “whole lot” as she called it. “There, that’s 
as much as you can manage.” 

“Thank you, Tom! O, how kind you are!” and she started at once. 

“ Wisk !” 

He had ‘followed her to the door. When she turned back, in answer to 
his call, he tried to speak to her, but coughed instead. 

“Did you want me, Tom?” she asked, demurely. 

“Yes, Wisk. I — I— wanted to say that — that l—” 

“Why, what a cough you have, Tom! It’s from working so.much in 
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this windy shop. O Tom, I’ve just thought! If Katy had a door to her 
shed and a bench with a back to it, she ’d be so comfortable.” 

“She shall have both,” said Tom. “Ill do it this very evening. It’s 
full moon.” 

“O you dear, blessed Tom! Good by!” 

“ Wisk !” 

But she was already running down the street. Tom turned back slowly. 
I think he was wondering, though he had nearly conquered that old habit. 
But it is so difficult, sometimes, to say just what we feel to those we like 
very much | 

“First the shavings, then the chips,” sang Wisk’s happy heart, as she 
hurried along, “first the shavings, and then the chips, and then a spark 
from old Katy’s tinder-box, and sha’ n’t we have a beautiful blaze ?” 

That night the one-eyed dog in.the butcher’s yard ‘had a hard time of it. 
There was the moon to be barked at; the pigs to be barked at; the sheep, 
the oxen, and the lambs to be barked at every time they moved in their 
stalls. The skin-heap, too, required a constant barking to keep it from 
stirring while the rats were burrowing beneath. And then there was the 
strange lad to be barked at, coming in twice, as he did, with a hand-cart 
heaped high with chips, shavings, and blocks, and again coming back with 
planks, hammer, and saw. And the smoke from the sick woman’s fire, ah, 
how it bothered old Beppo ! 

He had lived long in the yard, and remembered well how the high chimney 
had stood there for years and years, all that was left of a burned-down 
factory, —and how the shed had been built up around it as if to keep it 
from tumbling. For months past it had been a quiet, well-behaved chimney, 
but now to see smoke rushing out of it at such a rate, bound straight for 
that aggravating moon, it was really too much to stand. So Beppo barked 
and barked; and Tom hammered and hammered; and old Katy curled 
herself up in the straw, saying over and over again, “ How nice it will be! 
How nice it will be!” 


Time passed on. One day the King and his court came riding down that 
same street again. Suddenly his Majesty, grown older now, halted before 
a carpenter’s shop, and asked, “ Who is that busy fellow, yonder ?” 

“Where, your most prodigious Majesty?” asked the Prime Minister in 
return. 


“In the shop. He works with a will, that fellow. I must let him build 
the royal ships.” 


“The royal ships ! your most preposterous Majesty ; why, that is a fortune 
for any man !” 

“TI know it. Why not?” said the King. “ What is his name?” 

The Prime Minister could not say. And again, as on that day long ago, 
the question travelled through the grandees of the court, until it reached 
the Chief-Cook-and-Bottle-Washer, and the Chief-Cook-and-Bottle-Washer 


asked a pretty young woman named Wisk, who chanced to be coming out 
of the shop. 
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“He’s a master-builder,” replied Wisk, blushing. 

“ But what ’s his name ?” repeated the Chief-Cook-and-Bottle-Washer. 

“He used to be called Wondering Tom,” she answered, “ but now he’s 
Thomas Reddy.” 

“Thomas Reddy!” shouted the Chief-Cook-and-Bottle-Washer. “Thom- 
as Reddy!” cried the Royal Rat-catcher. And, in fact, “ Thomas Reddy” 
was called so often and so loudly along the line before it reached the only 
officer who could venture to speak to the King, that the master-builder 
threw down his tools and came out of the shop. 

“O Tom, the King wants to speak with you again!” said Wisk. 

They took each other by the hand, and together walked toward his 
Majesty. 

“Behold!” said the King, “we have found the finest young workman in 
our realms! Let preparations be made at once for proclaiming him Royal 
Shipbuilder ! What do they call you, young man? I’ve lost the name.” 

“Thomas Reddy, your Majesty,” he answered, his eyes sparkling with 
grateful joy. 

“And who are you, my pretty one?” 

“O, I’m his wife,” said the smiling Wisk. 

Mary E. Mapes Dodge, 
Author of “ Hans Brinker,” etc. 
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UNDER THE PINES. 


WE were idling underthe pine-trees, 
Grave Robert, fair Grace, and I, 

Watching the plumy toss of the boughs, 
The snow-inlaid blue of the sky; 


Breathing’ the balm. of the branches, 
Brought out by the midsummer sun ;-—— 
Three in our’aims and our tempers, 
In ‘our lové*and sympathy one. 


That day; all ‘work was forgotten, 
All struggles’ that we had known ; 

Past tears and-care for the future 
Away’ by the south-wind blown. 


That gentle rushing south-wind, 
So soothing and sweet, yet strong, 
Seemed to bear up our souls on ‘its pinions 
And carry’us brave along. 


Robert lay with*his face to the heavens, 
His ‘head at the root of the tree, 

In its silent pride and endurance 
Not more kingly and ‘strong than he. 


On a bed of fragrant fern-leaves 
Our pensive Grace reclined, 

And I guessed by her blue eyes’ dreaming 
The sweet thoughts that filled her mind. 


They had spread me a shawl of crimson, 
On a moss-bed crisp and gray, 

With pillow of lichened rock, made.soft 
By many a hemlock spray. 


Now with berries that Grace had gathered, 
Or books that Robert had brought, 

We busied ourselves for a little, 
Then fell into dreamy thought. 


For the whispering of those pine-trees, 
That soft susurrus song, 

Was to us as the fabled lotos, 
And ‘held us in dreamland long. 
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“What do you think they are saying?” 
(As I roused myself at last;) 

“Do they speak to you of the future, 
Of the present, or the past?” 


A conscious blush came flitting 
O’er the rounded cheek of Grace, 

And she answered very softly, 
With a timid, downcast face: — 


“They sound to me like wind through the sails 
Of a great ship sailing free, 

Or the distant breaking of the waves 
On the pebbly shores of the sea.” 


“Is the great ship homeward bound, dear girl?” 
Laughed Robert. “I fain would learn 

If there waits not a maid on that pebbly shore, 
To welcome her lad’s return.” 


“Now, Robert, you shall not tease her, 
But truly tell in your turn 

What lessons of wit or wisdom 
Do you from the pine-trees learn.” 


He grew sober and answered quickly, 
“I’ve no gift of talking ever, 

But it seems to me that the pine-trees say 
‘Upward and on forever !’ 


“That they tell of what we may be, 
Of noble deeds to be done ; 

There ’s a sound of soaring and striving, 
Of glorious heights to be won!” 


Then he rose, and abruptly left us, 
Half ashamed at speaking his mind, 

And Grace soon wandered for flowers, 
Leaving me and the pines behind. 


And again I lay and listened 
To the song they sung to mie, — 
’T was still a sigh for the happy past, 
And a sigh for the rest that shall be. 
Laura D. Nichols. 
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THE WHISPERER. 


NCLE JOE, being “stumped” by the children to tell a story about a 
birch-tree, began as follows : — 

“ There was once a lovely Princess who had a Fairy for a godmother. This 
young Princess was slender, graceful, and very fair to behold. She usually 
dressed in green, green being her favorite color. 

“This pretty creature would have been a great favorite but for her very 
troublesome habit of whispering. She had always some wonderful news, 
or seemed to have, which everybody must hear privately; so no wonder 
that she came to be known, at last, by the name of Zhe Whisperer. 

“Now this conduct was very displeasing to the old Fairy, who, being of a 
hasty temper, would often become angry and scold and threaten her, though, 
when good-natured, she would smile most pleasantly upon her and drop 
gold in her path. 

“The Princess, as may be imagined, liked to see herself well dressed, and 
every year she saved up the gold which her godmother had dropped, and 
spun and wove herself a fine golden mantle. The Fairy was quite willing 
to find her in gold to spin, and all would have gone well only for the habit 
above mentioned, which habit, I will say in passing, was very strong upon 
her in breezy weather. 

“But one day the old lady, who was, as has been remarked, of rather a 
hasty turn, became so provoked that she lost all patience with the Whis- 
perer, and, touching her with her wand, changed her, quick as thought, to a 
slender green tree. 

‘“** Now stand there, and whisper to the winds !’ cried the angry Fairy. 

“ And sure enough she did. The pretty, graceful tree did stand and whis- 
per to the winds ever after, but always saved up sunshine enough, through 
the long summer days, to weave for itself a golden mantle, and when decked 
in that was as pleased as a tree could be, to see itself so fine! 

“ And that’s the way, so I ’ve been told,” said Uncle Joe, laughing, “ that 
birch-trees began! Go into the woods any time when there ’s a light breeze 
stirring, and you may hear them, whispering, whispering, whispering! They 
never fail, however, to save up sunshine enough, through the long summer 
days, to weave for themselves fine golden mantles. But these fine golden 
mantles are sure to be spoiled by a rough old king who comes this way 
every year, storming and raging and making a great bluster. He gives them 
white ones instead, but they are not so pretty. 

“ Say, my little children, do you know who this old king is ?” 

Mrs. A. M. Dias. 
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HOW A LETTER WENT TO PAPA. 


| Hapehers Tiny Leigh came in and stood on tiptoe by the escritoire 
where Aunt Sue sat writing. As she did so a very small rose-bud of a 
mouth made itself apparent above the line of the desk at auntie’s right, 
and a piping little voice, proceeding from it, demanded, “Vat you doin’, 
auntie?” 

“ Writing letters,” responded auntie, who, with a bunch of envelopes and 
a quire of paper before her, was very deep in the business indeed. Thena 
fat dimpled finger stole cautiously up and touched a finished pile. 

“One, two, free, four, amen!” counted Tiny, who always cherished the 
belief that “amen ” stood for a full stop, and made use of it accordingly. 

“Vat for you wite letters, auntie ?” 

“0, to send to my friends,” replied auntie, bending over her work, and 
speaking in a voice that seemed to issue from her eyebrows. 

“Vere is you fends ?” persevered the child. 

“ Everywhere,” said auntie, who happened to be writing that word at the 
moment. 

“ Does letters go ev’ywhere ?” 

“ Yes,” responded auntie, absently. 

* “ Would a letter go to papa?” 

“Yes,” said auntie again, who by this time was in the very heart of a 
brilliant description, and did not know in the least what she was talking 
about. 

“ How does letters go?” pursued Tiny. But auntie did not hear. “How 
does letters go?” urged she again, this time touching auntie’s elbow by 
way of experiment. The experiment, so far as auntie was concerned, re- 
sulted in a bold, upward stroke, at an acute angle with the last “ hair line,” 
and she looked up really out of patience at last. 

“O Tiny,” said she, “what a little mis—” but she stopped suddenly. 
There was such a look of appeal in the soft, blue eyes fixed anxiously upon 
her, that She could not find it in her heart to visit any indignation on that 
small, golden head, so she only kissed the rosy mouth and said, “ Auntie is 
very busy just now, darling, and you must not disturb her. Another day 
she will talk to you just as much as ever you wish. Here!” added she, 
seeing the look of disappointment that stole over the sunny face; “see! I 
will make a letter of you and send you to mamma.” 

So she took a postage-stamp out of her little drawer, and, parting the 
flossy curls, pasted it right in the centre of Tiny’s smooth white forehead. 

“T don’t know how letters goes,” said the baby girl, chuckling delightedly. 
“Does they fly ?” 

“ Letters don’t ‘goes,’” said auntie, laughing, “they go, through the post- 
office. Now run along and put yourself in a post-office somewhere and 
mamma will be sure to find you.” 
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“O yes! I know, I saw’d it — the po-soffis — me and mamma— one day. 
It’s down the corner and yound the ab’nue ! ” 

So she trotted off across the broad library floor, out into the hall, and 
Aunt Sue, having heard the door close behind her, returned to her writing. 

Out in the hall Tiny stood still. -A.great thought came to her. “1 will 
go to papa,” said she to herself. Papa was,gone away. He had been gone, 
O, such a long, long time! She could only just remember faintly, like a 
dream, some soft, loving, brown eyes, and a gentle voice that. called her 
“little daughter.” Then the rooms were very dark one time, a strange, 
black box, covered with flowers, was carried out at the door, and papa had 
never come back any more. Never once, though she had run all through 
the house and garden crying out, “I want papa! I want papa!” many a 
day. But now she could go to him. They told her he was, gone to, God, 
but was she not a letter now, and had not auntie said that letters could go 
ev'ywhere? And if she could only get into the “ po-soffis,” papa would be 
sure to find her. Yes, she would go to papa! There stood the hat-rack, 
with her own small jockey hanging upon it; so with all her strength she 
pushed forward one of the great hall chairs, climbed up, and secured her 
hat, put it on hindside foremost — poor little Tiny ! — and opening the door 
went out into the busy street. 

Twenty minutes afterward Aunt Sue, having finished her letters, crossed 
the hall and noticed the displaced chair and missing jockey, and wondered 
where the child could be. At that very moment the clerk at the post-office 
heard a little piping voice, and, looking down, saw a strange sight, —a tiny 
creature, no more than three years old, it seemed, with jockey-hat awry, its 
sweeping plume tangled with golden curls, a postage-stamp shining con- 
spicuous in the centre of a polished forehead, and wistful blue eyes turned 
up to him, glistening with a great hope. 

“I want to go to papa,” said the voice. 

The clerk smiled. . “ Where is your papa?” asked he. 

“ Gone to God,” said Tiny, solemnly. 

The smile died out. They had sent many odd parcels to strange direc- 
tions through that office, but never one to that address, thought he. 

“Tam a letter, and I want to go to papa,” blearied the child, her yearning 
eyes still fastened on his face. 

“ What is your name ?” said the clerk. 

But at that moment a blustering business man, bound on the redress of 
some grievance, pressed forward and brushed her aside; she was drawn 
into the current of people, passing in at one door and out at another, and 
before she could say another word found herself in the street again. 

There she stood irresolute. Her heart ached with disappointment, the 
passers-by jostled and bewildered her, she began to be afraid, and her eyes 
filled with tears. _ Suddenly there was a great outcry. The frightened crowd 
fled into doorways. A pair of runaway horses came dashing down the street! 
The people on the crossings rushed to the sidewalk. No one noticed an 
unprotected little one standing there with blanched face, and eyes wild with 
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terror ; no one heard a feeble, wailing cry. A great, burly bey with a basket 
on his arm, pressing forward in blind speed, found something in his path- 
way and bore it down. Then it was all over. The mad horses were down 
the street and far away. The relieved pedestrians came out from their 
places of refuge. Only one did not “move on.” 

A little, lifeless figure, with wide-open blue eyes, long, soft, golden curls 
sweeping the curbstone, and dimpled hands thrown out, lay where it had 
fallen. The jockey-hat had rolled from her head, its white feather was drag- 
gled in the dust, but the postage-stamp still clung to the shining forehead. 
The crowd looking on noted it with curious eyes. It had done its work 
well. Ah me! the little “letter” had gone safely to papa, and to God. 

Annie Clyde. 


WHEN I WAS A LAD. 


HEN I was a lad I cannot say 

That I was exactly a fool, 

Though I did n’t learn Greek at school: 
I caught up a book now and then by day, 
And at night on the shaggy rug I lay, 

With the firelight flashing and glancing 

On my open page, and dancing 
All round the room, like fairies at play. 


The sleet might rattle against the pane: 
On my hearth-rug snug and warm, 
What did I care for the storm? 

The wilder the night, with its wind and rain, 
The brighter the visions that warmed my brain. 
Out of the glowing romances 

Trooped airy phantoms and fancies, 
To build and people my castles in Spain. 


Authors were giants then to me, 
Seen through the magic lens 
Of my boyish reverence: 

I thought, “What a wonderful man is he. 

Who can write a book! how strange it must be 
Only to see him and know him!” 
From the very leaves of a poem 

There breathed a charm and a mystery. 








When I was a Lad. 


What did I read? what did I not! 
Homer and Hudibras, 
Essay on Man, Gil Blas, 

Plutarch and Fielding; Burns and Scott, 

The Pirate’s Own Book, —I can’t say ‘what! 
Ah me, the pleasure I had in 
Gulliver and Aladdin ! 

And Byron I reckoned the best of the lot! 


The books I could borrow, or buy, or hire, 
I brought: then never a word 
Of the household talk I heard; 
But, nestled there in the gleam of the fire, 
I was alone with my heart’s desire, — 
Milton or Bunyan, Dante’s 
Awful visions, Cervantes 
And his delightful Knight and Squire. 


And near to Shakespeare’s heart I drew: 
I dropped the swift, hot tear 
Over the passion of Lear; 
I revelled with Falstaff’s lawless crew; 
And Juliet, Jessica, and the Jew, 
Ariel and Ophelia, 
And gentle-voiced Cordelia, 
Were real to me as the friends I knew. 


O, then I fancied, “I too will be 
An author one of these days, 
And write romances and plays, 
And poems powerful, proud, and free ! ” 
Foolish dreams, you will think;—ah me! 
If only my tree of knowledge 
Had been well pruned at college, 
I might have been saved from such, you see! 


But, nevertheless, I still must say 
That I was n’t exactly a fool, 
Though I did n’t learn Greek at school: 
I picked up a thought now and then, by day; 
And fed my heart in a wild, sweet way, 
As, with endless love and yearning 
The firelit pages turning, 
At night on the shaggy rug I lay. 
¥. T. Trowbridge. 











HOW BENNIE CAUGHT THE CHICKEN-POX. 
A TRUE STORY. 


6“ AMMA, please, may I go over to Gracie Bancroft’s ?” said Bennie Chandler, 
as he rose from the dinner-table. 

‘**T would n’t go yet, Bennie, they ’re not through dinner.” 

**O yes, I guess they be. Say, please, can’t I go?” 

“Well, I don’t care. Don’t be gone long.” 

Without waiting for further admonitions, Bennie seized his straw hat and started 
for the house of his intimate friend, a little girl who lived next door. Grace was eat- 
ing her dinner when he entered ; but she soon finished, and went to look for her hat. 

‘*O Bennie!” she said, when they were out doors, ‘‘I want to show you sumpin’. 
Come down in the garden wi’ me.” She led the way to a heap of rubbish in one 
corner of the yard, on which lay a small dead mouse. ‘‘There, ain’t he pretty? 
Charlie catched him this morning in a trap.” 


‘““Won’t you give him to me for my cat?” said Bennie, disposed to take a prac- 
tical view of the matter. 


‘I guess Charlie wants him. Poor, ’ittle rat!” she added, bending down and 
stroking his fur. ‘* Say, Bennie, le’s go over to your house. My mother said I 
might this morning.” ' 

‘I don’ wan’ ter,” said Bennie, reluctant to shorten his visit. ‘‘ I’m tired.” 

“We can go right down in the garden and crawl through the hole in the fence. 
Come!” They trudged across the garden, through the beets and cabbages, leaving 
their footprints in the soft earth and on the leaves of the vegetables. ‘*‘ Why, where’s 
the place?” said Grace, when they came to the fence. ‘‘ I can’t find it.” 

“If they ain’t been an’ gone an’ mended the hole up!” said Bennie. ‘‘ They ’ll 
jus’ have to take the board off again, ’cause we want to get through here every day.” 

“ Here’s a little place what I guess we can squeeze through,” said Grace. It was 
a little place, but with a good deal of crowding, Bennie managed to jam through. 
Grace was less fortunate, for, just as she got through, and was going to take a step 
forward, something held her fast. ‘‘O, I’m stuck!” Bennie took hold of her hand 
and pulled her forward ; when they heard a tearing sound, and there was a long slit 
in Grace’s dress. ‘* Well, I didn’t do it, did I, Bennie?” said Grace, holding up 
her buff linen with an ugly rent in the side breadth. ‘‘’T was that old fence.” And 
having shifted the responsibility, she felt at leisure to turn her attention to more 
important matters. ‘‘ Be your cherries ripe, Bennie ?” 

‘Some be, up to the top. I got papa’s iron rake the other day, an’ I could yank 
the branches down nice as could be; but I bended the teeth all up, an’ papa he 
won’t let me have it no more.” 
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“You could n’t climb the tree, could you?” said Grace, looking wishfully at the 
bright red fruit. 

‘*O yes, I could,” said Bennie, boastfully. ‘It’s a pretty high tree, but I could 
climb it easy as not if I wanted to, but I don’t want to,” 

“Charlie he clam a tree ’most twice as high as that once,” said Grace, hoping to 
encourage him by the superior example of her elder brother. 

‘“* Well, I’ve clum a tree ¢hree times as high!” rejoined Bennie, determined not 
to be outdone. 

“*I guess I'll go home now,” said Grace, giving up all hope of obtaining any cher. 
ries. ‘*I’m awful hungry.” 

When children can find nothing to do, they invariably think they want “ something 
to eat.” They must be doing something, and eating helps pass away the time. 

**O, don’t go now,” pleaded Bennie. “‘ If you'll stay, we'll go an’ get something 
to eat, an’ then go an’ play in the barn.” 

Grace could not resist this double inducement, and concluded to remain a little 
longer. Meantime Bennie was in the house rifling his mother’s cake-jars. He came 
out with both hands full, and the two sat down on the piazza to eat. 

**I think your mother’s a real good cooker,” said Grace, munching her cake. 
They finished their repast, threw the remainder to the chickens, and then went into 
the barn. ‘*‘ Do you s’pose there ’s any eggs?” said Grace, as they were scrambling 
on the hay. 

“I sh’d think there ought to be. We’ve got seventeen hens, and there’s a leg- 
horn what steals his nest everywhere.. We never can find his eggs.” 

They had some nice fun sliding down the hay until they got a quantity scattered 
on the floor. By and by they got tired of this ; and then Bennie happened to remem- 
ber that his father didn’t like to have them slide on the hay, so they started to go 
down stairs in quest of something else to do. 

*¢ Jus’ see all them hens in the corn-crib !”. said Grace, pausing on the top stair. 

** Ves, an’ I declare if there ain’t our old rooster! His name’s Richard Some- 
thing, ’cause he’s so ugly.” 

**O, le’s catch him!” said Grace. 

** So we will! Ill go down an’ shut the barn-doors, an’ then well chase him.” 

Grace picked up a handful of corn-cobs, they being the most convenient missiles 
she could find. 

**O, give some of ’em to me,” said Bennie, when he came back, ‘‘I can fire a 
good deal straighter ’n you can.” 

Bennie took some cobs and threw them at the hens. They cackled and scattered 
in all directions. The rooster, with a good deal of fluttering, managed to fly up ona 
beam. Bennie excitedly threw a stick at him, which came within about twenty feet 
of the mark. But Grace hit the beam, and sent the rooster cackling and flying down 
on the hay. Then commenced a chase. 

‘*Grace, Grace, come an’ help me fix this ladder,” shouted Bennie. ‘‘I want to 
climb up after him.” They placed the ladder in position, and Bennie climbed up. 
Grace slowly followed, a step at a time. ‘*Come, hurry,” said Bennie. 

When she was almost up she looked down, and seeing how far she was from the ground, 
became frightened and began to cry. ‘‘ Bennie, Bennie, I shall tumble! Oh! Oh!” 

**Come along,” said Bennie, impatiently. -‘* Don’t be afraid.” 

But Grace could not be persuaded, and retreated as carefully as she had advanced. 
When she was safely back on the floor, and looked up where Bennie was standing, 
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the distance seemed so small, and it seemed so foolish to be afraid to climb up that 
short ladder, that she was tempted to try again. This time she got safely up; and 
now, where was the rooster? They found him down on the barn-floor near the oats. 

‘*O dear,” said Bennie, ‘‘ now, I s’pose we ’ve all got to h’ist down again !” 

** You might go down an’ drive him up here,” said Grace. Bennie went down the 
ladder, and chased the rooster round with a stick. The poor fowl, finding no quarter 
there, flew up over Grace’s head on to the hay. Bennie was up in a twinkling, and 
he and Grace chased him, laughing and shouting. 

‘**O, I most caught him then,” said Grace. ‘‘ He slipped right through my fingers. 
I got some of his tail-fevvers, though,” examining some of the plumage which had 
shortly before adorned the unfortunate rooster. 

At this season the barn was about half full of hay. In one corner it was piled up 
very high ; but where Bennie and Grace were it had been nearly all used, so that 
the floor was almost bare. The rooster, being hotly pursued by his assailants, flew 
up on the hay, far above the children’s heads. As soon as he had reached a place 
of safety, he stretched his neck, bristled up his feathers, and sent forth a shrill, pier- 
cing crow, —an odd mixture of rage and defiance, Such as a rooster always gives forth 
when pursued. 

The children sat down to consult. They finally decided to bring the ladder up, 
and place it against the hay. Their united strength was required to move it ; when 
it was in place, Grace sat down on the lower round to steady it, while Bennie climbed, 
up. Then Richard flew down. Bennie slid down after him. In this part of the 
barn was a little door where the hay was pitched in. 

‘Grace, shut that door!” cried Bennie. ‘‘ He’ll fly out!” 

**O, I can’t; I don’t dare to! the hay’s so slippery!” said Grace. So Bennie 
shut it. That made the barn suddenly dark, so at first the children could not see 
where the rooster was. Bennie sat down on the hay to wipe the perspiration from 
his face. A subdued crow was heard. 

‘There he is, down on the floor,” said Bennie. ‘*Le’s slide down on the hay. 
We’ve got to be quick, too, or he ll be up here.” 

They started to run; it was dark, and Grace, not noticing where her feet were 
going, tumbled headlong over a rake. Her cries were long and loud. Bennie peni- 
tently felt that he was the cause of all this misery, and, not knowing any better way 
of showing his repentance, immediately went and opened the door. He was just 
asking Grace, in a sorrowful voice, if she had n’t better come into the house and let 
his mother see her, when that young lady burst out laughing. At that Bennie laughed, 
and then they both laughed, until Grace happened to think of the rooster. 

As Bennie slid down, Richard the Third ran in behind some barrels, but a few 
pokes with a shovel soon brought him out of his hiding-place, and he took refuge 
on the hay. There Grace drove him into a corner, and grabbed him by the tail. 

** Bennie, come up quick, or he ’ll get away !” 

Bennie ran to the place where the ladder had stood, but there was no ladder there. 
They had taken it up with them, and there it lay on the hay above his head. The 
rooster was struggling and cackling, and Grace was calling to Bennie to core up or 
she should let go. He clutched hold of the hay and made frantic efforts to pull him- 
self up. He tumbled back and hit the head of a rake; this brought the other end 
up, which hit his shoulder. A bright idea hit him at the same time. He reached 
up, hooked the teeth of the rake into one of the rounds of the ladder and pulled it 
down. In’a minute he was up on the hay, and relieved Grace of her struggling 
charge, 
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‘“*O dear me!” said Grace, ‘‘I was awful scart the rooster ’d bite me! What you 
going to do with him ?” 

“*Sling him down the cow-stall, I guess. Now I’m going to throw him: one— 
two —three!” The rooster swung like a pendulum over the opening, and dropped 
like a lump of lead at the last word. He did not get up and crow, as Bennie 
expected he would, but lay there quiet. The old cow stuck her nose through the 
bars and smelt him. 

“*O Bennie Chandler, just see what you ’ve done! What wi// your mother say?” 

** Well, ’t was you what caught him.” 

‘*P’r’aps your mother can get him out,” suggested Grace. 

Mrs. Chandler was sitting at the window sewing, when Bennie and Grace came 
in. ‘* Well, little folks,” looking up from’ her work, ‘‘what mischief have you been 
doing his afternoon ?” 

‘* The rooster ’s in the cow-stall,” said Grace, seeing Bennie did not speak. 

**O mamma, the cow’s going to eat him up!” said Bennie, beginning to cry. 

**Me’n’ Bennie chased him ’cause he’s so ugly.” 

** Why, I don’t understand,” said Mrs. Chandler, laying down her work. ‘* Come 
out and show me what you ’ve done.” 

She followed the children to the barn. They found the rooster still lying there. 

‘* Dear me, is there any mischief you are not into? I don’t want to go into the 
stall ; run and get me a hoe, Gracie, and then I’ll poke him out.” 

The rooster fell upon the barn floor, and, doubtless thinking that he would get 
some hard knocks lying there, jumped up. 

** Such a looking fowl !” said Mrs. Chandler, bursting into a hearty laugh. ‘ You 
*ve pulled out his whole tail. I never saw such a ridiculous-looking object !” 

Bennie, seeing his mother laugh, concluded it was n’t a very serious affair after all, 
and began to laugh too. ‘0, didn’t we have fun chasing him, Grace?” 

**You must never meddle with the hens again,” said Mrs. Chandler, trying hard 
to look sober, as Bennie told her the story. ‘* You have hurt the poor rooster very 
much.” 

Grace went home, and Mrs. Chandler and Bennie returned to the house. The 
unfortunate Richard had been very proud of his tail, and now, deprived of his prin- 
cipal ornament, he seemed to know how ill he looked, for he kept out of sight as 
much as possible for the next two weeks. 

Mrs. Chandler put Bennie to bed that night earlier than usual; partly, because 
she knew he must be tired from chasing the rooster that afternoon, and partly as 
punishment for so doing. He came down in the morning rubbing his arm. 

**T itch all over,” said he, in reply to his mother’s inquiry. 

‘* Let me see your arm. Why, Bennie, you ’ve certainly got the chicken-pox !” 

**What’s that?” said Bennie, looking apprehensively at the little red spots on 
his arm. . 

**O, you ll soon find out,” laughed his elder sister, in her superior wisdom. ‘1 
called it the small-pox, when I had it, because the spots were small.” 

**I don’t see who you caught it from,” said Mrs. Chandler ; ‘I did n’t know that 
any one had it in the neighborhood.” 

“*O, I know, mamma !” said Bennie, brightening. ‘I must ’a’ caughted it of that 
old rooster what me and Grace pulled the tail-feathers out of yesterday ; an’ so I 
think it ought to be called the rooster-pox !” 


Betsey Pringle, age. 
Concorp, N. H. ee 
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MORE ABOUT MY STEAMSHIP.* 


The splendid and fast-sailing steamer ‘* Nellie” will make her trial-trip on Saturday 
the — of ——, 1871, at half past-two P. M. 


Such was the placard that announced to the world that I intended to try my steam- 
ship on a pond the next Saturday. ‘‘ Next Saturday ” dawned clear and pleasant, 
and at an early hour myself and friends sallied out to the pond (about two miles 
distant) where the trial was to be made. 

Having moored the tiny steamship in a safe harbor, and having put a gay flag at 
the main-top with her name printed on it in bright blue letters, we took a little candy 
bottle, and broke it over the bow, at the same time christening her ‘‘ Nellie.” Then 
came the grand business of getting up steam. First we poured about half a pint of 
water into the boiler, and filled the spirit fountain with alcohol ; then we lit the fire, 
and soon had the heat pouring from the smoke-stack, In about five minutes after- 
ward we heard the welcome singing of the steam. 

‘* Now she takes it, fellows, I tell you what !” — ‘* All aboard !” — “ Cast off that 
bow-line !” exclaimed my enthusiastic friends. 

When the excitement had subsided, we decided to send the boat straight to the 
opposite shore, which was distant two hundred yards. I stood, watch in hand, to see 
how long it would take her to cross the pond. A friend stood ready to turn on the 
steam and cast off the fastening as soon as I should give the word. I waited until 
the second-hand pointed to the even minute, and then gave the signal. 

At 2.35 P. M. precisely, the Nellie’s screw began to revolve, at first slowly, but soon 
faster and faster, until the vessel gradually gathering headway glided out into the 
open water. She steamed along very steadily, until she reached the rough water in 
the centre of the pond ; then rushing ahead at full speed she began to pitch and toss 
wildly, and at first I feared that the gallant little steamer would founder, as I saw 
the spray dashing over her prow, and almost covering the forward part of the ship. 
But luckily she was a life-boat, and recovered herself. After this, she got along very 
well, and, ploughing her way straight through the waves, advanced swiftly and steadily 
to the opposite shore, where she arrived after a stormy passage, passing triumphantly 
into harbor at precisely 39 minutes 55 seconds pastétwo P. M. 

We were all much pleased with the speed and safety with which the ‘‘ Nellie” 
had made the voyage, and I was congratulated on all sides on the success my steamer 
had achidved. While we were talking, and refitting the steamship for her return 
voyage, some orte cried out, ‘* What ’s that thing over there?” and, turning round, 
we beheld away off on the other side what appeared to be another boat. I happened 
to have a small spy-glass in my pocket, with which I examined the “thing,” and to 
my surprise I found that it was nothing less than a paddle-wheel steamer. I could 
see quite plainly the paddle-wheels revolving and the water foaming around her prow 
as she dashed ahead. I could even see the tiny puffs of steam issuing from her hull. 
She was in the very spot my own boat had just passed through, — the roughest part 
of the pond, — and she had a hard fight to get through safely. Sometimes her paddle- 
wheels, lifted completely out of the water, would whirl round with lightning speed, 
and the next moment they would be buried to the paddle-boxes. 

At last she succeeded in reaching smooth water, although not so quickly as my 
boat had, and steamed along most beautifully ; while the sun sparkled on her gilded 


* See “ Our Young Folks,” Nov., 1871. 
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paddle-boxes, and was reflected in a thousand pretty colors from her dripping pad- 
dies. She had come so near by this time that we could see her with the naked eye. 
She was much larger than my steamer, although of the same build, with long raking 
masts, and a low sharp hull. She came quite close to where we were standing, and 
we thought she was coming to land; but, suddenly, a little bell sounded, and at the 
same instant her wheels, which had been whirling round at full speed, stopped and 
began to turn slowly backward. She had gained so mych velocity, however, that 
she glided several feet farther before her motion was checked, and we could easily 
have seized her, but we wanted to see what else she was going to do. When she had 
backed out into the open pond, she slowly turned round, displaying as she did so, 
her stern, on which was stamped in gold letters, this inscription : — 
Prince Alfred, built by G. R. & Co., Liverpool, Eng., 1871. 

When she had turned round, a bell sounded again, and the paddles began to revolve 
once more. ‘‘ Let ’s chase her” was the universal shout. No sooner said than done, 
and the ‘‘ Nellie,” with fresh supplies of water and fuel, was despatched in pursuit 
of the stranger. At first the strange steamer had rather the best of it, being larger 
and having more powerful engines ; but the “‘ Nellie” followed steadily on until the 
steamers reached the rough water, then the stranger began to pitch and toss, so that 
she lost nearly all headway, but the ‘“‘ Nellie,” being a screw-steamer, cut her way 
through the ripples, and lessened fast the distance between the two boats. Unfortu- 
nately for the paddle-steamer, my vessel in passing her was struck by a wavelet, which 
threw her off her course, and the next instant she ran full tilt upon the side of the 
stranger, striking her just behind the paddle-boxes, This blow threw the paddle- 
steamer over on her beam-ends, and she must have shipped some water, which put 
out her fires ; for we saw her paddle-wheels stop soon after. The boat, not being 
propelled forward, of course began to drift about. 

The ‘* Nellie,” however, kept on until she reached the shore in safety. When we 
got to the other side we found the owner of the ‘‘ Prince Alfred” in no pleasant 
humor on account of the ill fate of his ship. I made all the excuses I could for the 
accident, and offered him the use of my own ship to tow his to the land. This offer 
he accepted, and, having very ingeniously rigged up a sort of hook and tackle on my 
vessel, he sent her off in the hope that the hook might catch in the ‘‘ Alfred’s ” rig- 
ging, and thus bring her to the shore. The first time, the paddle-steamer drifted 
away, and the “‘ Nellie ” did not come near her. On the second trial we made allow- 
ance for the drifting, and succeeded in recovering the ‘‘ Prince Alfred.” 

The owner of the ‘‘ Alfred ” allowed us to examine his ship, for we were all curious 
to find out how the wonderful effects we had seen were produced. He explained it 
all to us, and said that he had seen us on the opposite shore, and sent his steamer 
over to astonish us. He was also much interested in my ship, which he admired 
greatly. The way he had managed the stopping of the paddles and the ringing of 
the bell was this: he had taken the works of an old clock, and placed them over 
the lever by which the machinery was regulated. This lever reversed the motion 
of the vessel by a very simple movement, and he connected the clockwork with this, 
so that, by winding up the clock, he could make it move the lever at any time he 
wished. The engines of his steamer were larger than mine, and the paddle-wheels 
measured about five inches in diameter, while the screw of my steamer was barely 
two inches in diameter; so that in smooth water his ship would probably outstrip 
mine. We were going to race the two steamers, but it grew too late, so we put that 


off till another Saturday. 
Captain of the ** Nellie” (7. B. Stork). 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 


OnE pleasant morning, as I was taking my usual horseback ride, I thought I would 
give the humming-bird tree a call. This was a large live-oak, the branches of which 
nearly touched the ground on all sides but one. In summer this seemed to be a 
favorite resort for humming-birds, so we always spoke of it‘as the humming-bird tree. 

“I think there is a nest in that tree,” Hans the gardener had said, but although 
I had made my neck ache and nearly blistered my nose in looking up, I had never 
found it. On this particular morning, as I stopped my pony under the drooping 
branches, I saw a little green humming-bird fly out from a cluster of leaves. On 
looking closer I spied a little moss-covered nest not much larger than a good-sized 
acorn-cup. It was lined with cotton from the cottonwood-trees, but instead of being 
woven as birds’-nests usually are, it was stuck together with some adhesive substance. 
like glue. And that it might not easily be seen the nest was covered with bits of 
green moss. 

Such a nest cannot possibly hold two birds at once, and I have been told that, 
as it can accommodate but one, after a bird is hatched, another egg is laid, and the 
warmth of the young bird hatches it. By this time the first bird is able to leave the 
nest, and the second bird takes possession. I do not know that this is true. 

In the nest lay a pearly egg about the size of a common bean. I told mother I 
wanted that bird to put with my pets. She laughed and said, “‘ Don’t count your 
chickens before they are hatched.” I had a pair of canaries, a linnet, a white dove, 
and a big crow. This last was caught in a quail trap. He had bright bead-like eyes, 
and such a saucy toss of his glossy black head that he quite won my heart and was 
granted a place among my birdies. Hans said he was a little ‘‘contraband,” and 
christened him Jim Crow. His being black did not make any difference with the 
white dove. 

After reading in ‘‘Our Young Folks” about ‘‘Hum the son of Buz,” I had 
wanted a humming-bird, so every day I called on Madam Bird, and at last one day 
I was greeted by what appeared to be a bunch of feathers with a pretty pink mouth 
wide open, expecting, no doubt, a tender fat worm or a drop of honey. 

In about two weeks father said the bird was old enough to put into the cage, and 
that perhaps if we went after dark, the old bird would be on the nest and we could 
capture her too. . 

That evening mother, father, Hans, and I walked up to the tree. Father held a 
lantern and I the cage while Hans climbed up and sawed the little limb off. Baby 
bird was in his nest, and he so filled it up that there was no room for his mamma. 
She was not to be seen. 

We put the part of the branch the nest was on into the cage, and returned home. 
We had been in the house but a short time when we heard a loud buzzing over the 
bookcase. ‘‘I wonder if the old bird followed us down,” said I. Hans was called, 
and getting a stool climbed up, and there on top of the bookcase was — no, not the 
bird, but a great black bug! Hans said it was a humbug, and carried him out on 
the dust-pan. 

I fed my pet on sugar and water, and every day he grew stronger and prettier. As 
I am writing he is sipping honey from the fragrant honeysuckles which “almost cover 
the south window. 


Nettie A. F. 
S<woxvitee, California. 
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“OLE BULL.” 


I usED to have a monkey of which I should like very much to tell ‘Our Young 
Folks ” a few anecdotes. My uncle, who gave him to me, had named him after Ole 
Bull, of whom he was an enthusiastic admirer. 

Ole was a very mischievous and tricky monkey, uncommonly so, I believe, and 
he led us a life of fun, and of anxiety, too, sometimes. One day we were all invited 
out sleigh-riding. Ole Bull was determined to go too, and it was all we could do 
to shut him in a closet and lock the door. At last we got started and were having 
a splendid time, when we heard a scampering behind, and there was the monkey 
coming at full tilt after us! We were afraid of losing him, so we stopped the sleigh 
and took him in. He chattered in glorious triumph all the way. We found he had 
escaped through a ventilator in the roof. 

Again we were drying apples (we lived in the country), and had a shed erected for 
the purpose, on which they were spread after being cut in quarters. Ole had seen 
Bridget sweep the floor, and as he was in a helping mood, he thought he would help 
her along with her work, so he swept the apples all off from the shed, 

But now I come to the saddest part of the life of my pet. One day we had some 
men clearing out our cistern, and they had just taken out the pump, and gone to din- 
ner, when the poor monkey came along and tried the experiment of jumping in! 
Alas ! he did not come out again alive, for we were all too far away to hear his cries 
and relieve him. It is a pity to bring the story of Ole Bull to so abrupt a close, but 
I think if he were alive he would recoil from having untruths told of him, even to 


end his life more romantically. 
Stella Prince, age 13. 
JAcKsonviLtg, IIL. 


TO MADGE. 


BonnileE little baby girl, Overhead, sweet jasmine sprays 
Down at mamma’s feet, Swing in ceaseless play, 

Playing with her snowy spool,— Floating now like winged things 
Was e’er a fay so sweet? From baby’s touch away. 

Shoulders white as cherry blooms, Hither, thither, all about, 
Arms like drifted snow, Zephyr-kissed they go, — 

Eyes as blue as seraphim’s How could they ever have the heart 
Ever are, I know. To treat our Madgie so? 


Ah, baby sweet! ah, baby dear! 
You ’ll always find it so, — 
A thorn for every rose that blooms, 
Some care where’er you go. 
But, baby dear, ah, baby sweet! 
Thus ever be you blest, 
And lullabies like mamma’s now 
Bring calmest, sweetest rest. 
“ Willie Wilde.” 


° 


Tusxecee, Ala. Ww 
‘ 
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FOUR BLACK AND WHITE MICE. 


Music by T. Crampton. 


1 Four black and white mice Lost their way T’ other day, A squeaking, A 


squeaking; And they said 


minded mother. O 


2 
These black and white mice 
Found it cold, 


I am told, 
A shivering, 


A shivering. 
And they cuddled close together ; 
For ’t was very rainy weather, 
And they not very old, 
Very old. 


3 

These black and white mice 
Did n't know 
Where to go, 

A puzzling, 

A puzzling. 

Then cried out the biggest mouse, 
“ There I see a little house ! 
Made for us, that I know, 
That I know.” 


a 
These black and white mice 
Cried no more 
As before. 
A laughing, 
A laughing, 
Now they followed the big mouse, 
Who had spied the little house, 
And peeped in at the door, 
At the door. 


one a-noth-er, “ 0, we should have 


dear! what will she say? Will she say?” 


5 
These black and white mice 
Cried out, ‘*O! 


It will do!” 
A chuckling, 


A chuckling. 
“Tt is all so very nice, 
It was surely meant for mice. 
Here is toasted cheese too, 
Cheese too,”” 


6 

These black and white mice, 
All, without 
Any doubt, 


A scampering, 
A scampering, 
Hurried all into the house, 
Made so nicely for a mouse 
To goin, not get out, 
Not get out. 


7 
These black and white mice, 
They are sighing, 
They are crying, 
Aweary, 
Aweary- 
Now all in a little heap, 
They have cried themselves to sleep, 
And quietly are lying, 
Are lyigg- 











WORD SQUARES. — No. 86. 
No home is complete that contains not 
my first. 
My second by shakers is dreaded and 
cursed. 
My third is an animal, fierce, stout, and 
strong. 
My fourth is a noise, but not music or song. 
“ Yay Bee Aye.” 
No. 87. 
. The earth. 
. Not this. 
. A river. 
- Does lend. 
. Apparel. 
G. W. M. 


CHARADE. — No. 88, 


I am a word of two syllables. 
My frst is a biped. 
My second is a biped. 
My whole is a fruit. 


Kitty Rose, age 9. 











TREES TO BE SEARCHED FOR. 
No. 89. 

1. See the mice dart into their holes 
when the cat appears. 

2. Buffalo, Albany, and Troy are cities 
of New York. 

3. I have searched for my cap in every 
closet. i 

4. Weshall have a great desire to hear 
the popular choruses at the Peace Jubilee. 

5. Be neither a spendthrift nor a miser. 

6. The purchase of a map left me pen- 
niless. 

7. Lucy and Rollo lived in the country. 

8. With arms akimbo Xerxes stood. 

g. In the garden the bee chooses the 
sweetest flowers. 

10. None but cruel men beat their 
horses, 

11. On the fly leaf I read the owner’s 
name. 

12. My Cousin Will owes me a shilling. 

Eunice M. Beebe. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—NoO. 90, 





The Evening. Lamp. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


No, 91. 


HIDDEN BOUQUET. —No. 93. 


1. We’re near. O, see the smoke! 

2. Is that alkali lying there ? 

3. I am not acquainted with Japan 
syntax. 

4. Why, sweet pears, of course ; who 
ever heard of sour ones? 

5. Is Europe on your map? 

6. Not v-i-o-l, Ettie, but v-i-a-l, accord- 
ing to Webster. 

7. I came, liar, to arrest thee. 

8. Good? Ah, liable to be the other 
way ! 

9. Ada, is your uncle here? 

10. I live up in Kingston, about a mile 
from here. 

11. Ma, rig old Peter up in his best 
clothes. 

12. Which horse has the Jap on? I 
can’t see. 

13. Oliver, be naughty for a little while. 

14. The spire almost touches the 
clouds. 

15. Patsy, ring an alarm; the fire is 
spreading. 

16. Call and whistle, if they don’t look. 

“ Bilboquet.” 


ANSW 
74 In men this blunder still yon fod, 
All think their little set ma 
{(Inn) jada this (BL under) (oul) (ewe) (fin D) 
(awl) (thin K) (T hair) (little set) (man K in D).] 
75. Stonewall. 76. Salt-cellar. 
77 .1. Rectilineal. 2. Stipendiary. 3. 


* 

ee 4. Foretaste. 
RAIN 79 ANV 
NO! 
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ENIGMA. — No. 94. 
I consist of 33 letters. 
My 2, 29, 16, 16, 6, 29 is a girl’s name. 
My 2, 10, 12, 4 is an animal. 
My 23, 19, 10, 13 is a bird. 
My 30, 31, 8, 22, 10, 4, 7, 31, 27 is a tree. 
My 3, 7, 5, 6, 12, 26 is a race of men. 
My 9, 1, 26, 5, 32 some ladies are very 
proud of. 
My 12, 26, 14, 19, 29, 17 is a boy’s name. 
My 33, 12, 25, 19 is the highest ornament 
of a lady. 
My 24, I1, 15, 18 one of the United States. 
My 21, 24, 19, 32, 10 is a very useful animal. 
My 28, 10, 1, 20 people suffer from. 


My whole is a proverb 
M. B. 
CHARADE. — No. 95. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 

My frst is in drunkard, but not in sot. 
My second ’s in ink, but not in blot. 
My Aird is in cat, but not in its tail, 
My fourth is in knob, but not in nail. 
My //th is in never, but not in now. 
My sixth is in nose, but not in brow. 
My seventh ’s in bellows, but not in fan. 
My whole is a noted Englishman. 

G. S. M. P. 


ERS. 
80. 1. Borneo. 2 Candia. 3. Malta. 4 Ca- 


nary. 
ay. Denmark 
82. -Locke on “the wotegemning, {(Lock) on 


— — stand in G).] 


ay Wachiagton. 

Pest 1. 4 2 yo > i my 
6. um, 

eee mai he fs: range. Ra 


urnip. 12. Bean. 
i. Aster. = Rose. 16. Calla. 
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UBILEE! The word meets the eye every- 
where. It is on every tongue. Even the birds 
seem to have caught it, and as the orioles flit 
through the orchard, we fancy them singing, 
* Jubilee! Jubilee ! have you heard of the Great 
Jubilee, pretty birds?”” Of course they have, — 
and of course you have, dear Young Folks, every- 
where ; for rumors of the great event have swept 
across the continent, and over the seas;— the 
great event, for which immense preparations are 
going forward as we send our last pages to press. 
The immense Coliseum building, in which the 
world’s musical festival is to take place, has 
sprung from the dreary waste of new-made land 
on what was once the “ Back Bay” of Boston, 
stretching its vast wings over the plain, and | 
turning up its acres of roof to the summer sun. 
It has risen, not precisely like a fairy palace, “at 
the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,” nor yet like 
Solomon’s temple, but with a marvellous clangor 


from the resounding hammers of an army of work- | 


men. Meanwhile, in the towns all about us re- 
hearsals are taking place, in preparation for the 
grand chorus of twenty thousand voices ! 
Already in fancy we see the splendid spectacle 
of twenty thousand singers, the mighty array of 
, and the audi of fifty th d peo- 
ple crowding the benches, under the festoons of | 
the flags of all nations, drooping from pillar and | 
roof. We hear the swelling chorus, and the boom | 
of guns pealing without, in time with the music. 





When these pages are in the hands of our readers, | 
all this— should no misfortune prevent — will be | 


actually seen and heard. Happy those who can 


be present and enjoy the feast presented to the | 


eye and ear! But whether we be of the number 


or not, let us all, dear Young Folks, rejoice in an | 
event which must result in the cultivation not of | 


a beautiful art only, but also of Peace and Good- 
will among the nations of the earth ! 


¥. H. D’ W.—The Coliseum building, erected | 
for the World’s Peace Jubilee, takes its name | 


from the famous Coli , for the | 
word is written both ways—at Rome, the stu- 
pendous ruins of which still remain. This was fin- 


—or Col 





ished by the Emperor Titus, A. D. 80. It was capa- | 


Det tp a 


ble of accommodating nearly a h 


days of the Coliseum, to which people thronged 
to see gladiators fight with each other or with 
wild beasts, or to see Christians flung alive to 
hungry lions, and the days of our Coliseum, de- 
voted to music on a magnificent scale, what a vast 
stride in the history of civilization ! 


In anticipation of the throngs of strangers who 
will crowd our streets during the Jubilee weeks, 
we give in this number some “Glimpses of Bos- 
ton.”” To those who wish to know more of so in- 
teresting a subject, here briefly treated, we recom- 





mend “ Boston Illustrated,” just published by J. 
R. Osgood & Co. It contains nearly ove hundred 
and fifty illustrations similar to those given in 
| our “Glimpses,” and is by far the most complete 


| and attractive hand-book of Boston ever issued. 
| Price, 50 cents. 


| 


Being much interested, as we are sure our read- 
ers will be, in the story of “Our Nan and her 
| Dumb Friend,” but having some doubts about a 
pig’s ever having saved a life in the manner there- 
| in described, we wrote to the author touching 

this and some other points. and were pleased to 
| learn that the. story was founded on fact. She 
says :— 
| “In reference to the pig of whose philanthropic 
turn you seem to entertain some doubt, let me 
assure you that the case on record found a parallel 
not long since, when a pig, that, like our Rose, 
| rejoiced in being ‘one of the family,’ seeing a little 
boy who often fed and curried him fall into a 
trench, ran to the house squealing for help, nor 
desisted until help came. I think pigs are sus- 
ceptible of mental culture to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and shall be glad if the true biography of 
Rose awakens an interest in the higher develop- 
ment of this hitherto neglected and despised ani- 
mal. 

“* My pig, like myself and the dutter-barrel, all 
belonged to a certain portion of old Maryland, 
| where the fashions of its people are modeled after 
| those of the dark ages. Nan’s village home was 
| on the highway, connecting the city of Washing- 
| ton, D. C., with Harper’s Ferry, of John Brown 
| notoriety. During the sessions of Congress, the 
Washington markets were largely supplied by the 


* butter * who, collecting the butter once 





spectators, and was designed for those bloody shows | or twice a fortnight from the country stores, con- 
in which the Romans delighted. Between the | veyed it in Conestoga wagons to its destined mar- 
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ket. Every village merchant’s warehouse con- 
tained two or three clean darve/s, in which the 
butter taken in trade from the surrounding farm- 
ers was stored, until transferred to the butter- 
monger’s tub. " On the tragic occasion referred to, 
one of the barrels was nearly empty, — hence the 
opportunity for Rose’s rare philanthropy.” 


F.H. Fohnson. —“* Alongshoreman ”’ is a name 
given in certain localities to a person living on the 
coast, especially to one whi gains his livelihood 
by boating, fishing, etc. 


Lizzie R. Harrison. — The “edible birds’- 
nests’? you ask about are the actual nests built 
by a species of swallow, called the “edible” or 
“esculent ” swallow, which is found in Borneo 
and Java. What they are made of is not precisely 
known, but it is a gelatinous substance, which 
has probably been first dissolved in the bird’s 
crop. When hardened, it resembles isinglass, 
and coarse print can sometimes be read through 
it. It makes an excellent soup, and is highly 
prized by the Chinese. 


Ida Moss. — “ Ei al.” is an abbreviation of the 
Latin term, “ et alii,”’ or “alios,” as the case may 
be, — meaning ‘‘and others.” It is rarely used 
except as a law term; e.g. : “ John Smith et al. 
vs. Thomas Brown et al.,”” means “ John Smith 
and others versus (or against) Thomas Brown and 
others.” 


Stella Prince.—1. A “thee and thou friend- 
ship” is a familiar friendship; “thee” and 
“thou,” in German, French, and some other lan- 
guages, being used in the intercourse between 
intimates, instead of the more formal plural pro- 
nouns used in ordinary society. 

2. “ Widow Dido,” mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
play of “The Tempest,” is the famous Queen 
Dido of Carthage, of whom Virgil relates that she 
killed herself for love of Aineag, after he had de- 
serted her. 

3. Salt melts ice, because of its strong affinity 

. for the water of which the ice is composed ; ab- 
sorbing the heat necessary for the process from 
surrounding objects, — such as cream, when ice- 
cream is to be manufactured by a well-known 
method. The salt and ice placed about the vessel 
of cream mutually dissolve, taking the heat from 
the cream, which is consequently frozen. 

Your enigma, Stella, is ingenious, but incorrect. 
Look at it again carefully, and you will see the 


Our. Letter Box. 





mistakes. 


C. R. S. — Mrs. Conant's “ Butterfly Hunters” 
is a beautiful book, which will give you informa- 
tion on the subject, in a charming way. It is | 
illustrated with numerous pictures of butterflies | 
and moths. Published by J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Price, $ 1.50. | 
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“ Yack Hazard” — our readers will be pleased 
to hear from him again — answers “ Jehoshaphat, 
Jr.’s" question in our May numbgr, “ Suppose a 
hole dug straight down through the earth, and a 
stone dropped into it, how far would the stone 
go?”’ Our friend’s letter came too late for use last 
month. Several other answers to the same ques- 
tion have been received, none of which, however, 
can be regarded as satisfactory. 

Jack writes: “‘The stone would go as far as its 
momentum could carry it beyond the centre of the 
earth ; it would then return, repassing the centre ; 
and so keep on, vibrating from one side to the 
other of that point, making shorter and shorter 
movements, like a pendulum left to itself, until it 
would at length stop exactly at the centre of at- 
traction.” 


Witt the author of “What the Choir sang 
about the New Bonnet,” in our April number, 
favor us with her address? A communication 
from our cashier, sent to the address given with 
the poem, has been returned to us. 


E. T. W:— We are unable to explain the dis- 

pancy in the of Pietro da Cortona’s 
youth, to which you allude. Probably what was 
obscure in his early history has been colored with 
romance. 





¥acob Clark. —“ Does England export or im- 
port cotton?” Both; she imports the raw mate- 
rial, and exports the manufactured article. 


W. E. H.— The authorship of the “ Arabian 
Nights” is not known ; neither are critics agreed 
as to the country in which those famous tales 
were written. They are probably a compilation 
of Oriental stories, derived from many sources. 
They were first made known to Christendom by 
Antoine Galland, a French scholar, who, about 
1679, brought home from the East a copy of the 
“Thousand and One Nights,” a portion of which 
he translated into French. They were probably 
written about two hundred years before that time. 
They form the most celebrated collection of stories 
in the world, being translated into most modern 
languages, besides being at this day recited in the 
original Arabic, to eager list in th d 
of Arabian coffee-houses in Asia and Africa. 


Fennie B. — 1. “ Why is Xmas written instead 
of Christmas?”’ Because X stands for a cross, 
and the cross stands for the name of Him whose 
death made it glorious. 

2. I snum” is a puerile oath, used like “I 
swan,” in place of the more profane “I swear.” 

3. The “Tammany Ring” was named from 
“Tammany Hall,” once a famous place of resort 
for a class of New York politicians. * 


We cannot at this moment recall the names of 
the authors of the lines you quote. 
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R. EZ. S. sends us this parody, which will be 
appreciated by some of our readers who do not 
like 

GEOMETRY. 

The April day was fading fast, 

As through a city street there passed 

A school-girl, clasping in her arm 

A book inscribed with mystic charm, 

Geometry ! 


Her eye was dim with tears unshed, 

Her cheek was pale, low hung her head, 

And doleful from her lips it rung, 

A word of sad and dismal tongue, 
Geometry ! 


In happy homes with children bright, 

She saw no books disturb their sight ; 

Before her eyes trapeziums shone, 

While from her lips escaped the moan, 
Geometry ! 


The teacher passed her on her way, 

And glanced around a word to say. 

“ Study the Sun,” she sharply cried. 

But low that solemn voice replied, 
Geometry |! 


“O, stay at home,” the mother said, 

“ And rest thy weary aching head!” 

A tear stood in her languid eye, 

But still she answered with a sigh, 
Geontetry ! 


“ Beware the History’s endless round, 

Beware Phonetics’ jarring sound !” 

This was the sister’s last good by, — 

Far down the stairs she heard the cry, 
Geometry ! 


They found her stretched ’mid book-leaves tom, 
Half buried in the chalk, next morn ; 
Her hand still grasped, as in a vise, 
The cover with the strange device, 
Geometry ! 


There in the sunlight bright and warm 

Was seen her fair and beauteous form ; 

Her lips still murmured, as she lay, 

And in her sleep she seemed to say, 
Geometry ! 


Rosa K.— There is, perhaps, no better element- 
ary work on chemistry than Youmans’s, of which 
a new edition was issued in 1870. The publishers 
are D. Appleton & Co., of New York. Price, 
$ 2.00. 


R. C. F.— Baker’s “ Elementary Treatise on 
Land and Engineering Surveying, with all the 
Modern Improvements” (London, 1859; Weale 
publisher) contains figures and descriptions of the 
instruments used by surveyors, and may be recom- 


mended as a good book. Merrett’s “Land and 
Engineering Surveying” (London, 1863; E. & 
F. N. Spon publishers) is a larger and more elab- 
orate work, but it figures and describes more in- 
struments. Of American works on this subject, 
Robinson’s “Surveying and Navigation’ (New 
York, Ivison, Blakeman, & Taylor, 1867) will 
probably best meet your requirements. Price, 
$2.25. 


Frank B.—1. The phrase “ As mad as a March 
hare’ is said by some to be a corruption of the 
phrase “‘ As mad as a marsh hare”’; but this is 
only substituting one difficulty for another, it 
never having been shown that hares inhabiting 
marshy or swampy districts are any fiercer than 
those which live in dryer places. Others assert 
that breeding hares are more pugnacious in March 
than at any other season of the year; but this 
statement is not confirmed by the descriptions 
given by naturalists of the character and habits 
of this little animal. 

2. The “Moon Hoax” was an account, pub- 
lished in the New York “Sun” newspaper, in 
August and September, 1835, of certain pretended 

ies made by Sir John Her- 
schel at the Cape of Good Hope. It was profess- 
edly reprinted from an early copy of a Supplement 
to the “‘ Edinburgh Journal of Science,” but it 
was in reality the composition of Mr. Richard 
Adams Locke, at that time editor of “‘ The Sun.” 
The feigned discoveries were chiefly in the moon, 
and were made by means of a monster telescope, 
which revealed seas, cataracts, trees, birds, quad- 
rupeds, ete., and— more wonderful yet —a sort 
of man-bats, or winged human beings. Such was 
the verisimilitude and apparent honesty of the 
account, so plausibly did it interweave minute 
scientific detail with general and popular descrip- 
tion, that, though astronomical students did not 
fail to see — through the thin disguise — the nu- 
merous inconsistencies and absurdities of the 
narrative, the unlearned public were egregiously 
duped. Indeed, so great was the sensation created 
by the supposed discovery that the circulation of 
“The Sun” was more than quadrupled, and the 
proprietors were forced to issue the fiction in the 
form of a pamphlet, printing an edition of sixty 
thousand copies, which were all sold in less than 
one month. This pamphlet was reprinted, in 
1859, by Mr. William Gowans, of New York; 
but it is now out of print, and is not easily to be 
| procured. In Poe’s “ Literati,” however, (con- 
tained in the third volume of his collected works,) 
will be found a very readable notice of Mr. Locke, 
and of his celebrated hoax. 








“ Geo.” —“ Don Quixote ” was written in ridi- 
cule of those extravagant romances of chivalry, 
the reading of which had turned the hero’s head. 
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Our Young Contributors. “My Experience 
at the Mer de Glace,” by Irene, is accepted. 

The following are reserved for honorable men- 
tion: “ Rummaging in Grandma's Garret,” by 
Minnie R. Willard, —a natural description of 
the great room which no old-fashioned house 
is complete without, and its contents, from the 
trunk of curious old books to the cradle in which 
more than one generation has been rocked; 
“ Chicken in Bed,” by L. F. E.,—an amusing 
adventure of two hungry boarding-school girls ; 
“The Two Snowdrops,” by Jeanie H. Newell, — 
a pretty fancy, with a moral ; “ JZy Lovers,” who 
turn out to be a constellation (O’Rion) and a 
planet (Jew Peter), by Carrie Hotchkiss; ‘ The 
Little Grasses,” by Ellie V. Talbot ; “ The Rain- 
drop,” by F. B. Osborn; “ My Pets,” by Nina; 
“ The City of Montreal,” by Avnie J. Jack (age 
8) ; to which we must add several poems, — “ The 
Four Glories of the Year,” by Charles S. French, 
“ Beyond the Sky,” by Myth, and “At Sunset,” 
by Molly. 

“ Matty” sends us, from away off in Nevada, 
two little poems, — quite pretty, considering the 
age of the writer (12), — in one of which she gives 
a charming picture of herself in the early morn- 
ing, — 

* Watching sweet-peas climb the wall, 
Struggling higher, one and all ; 
Seeing bees with wings of gold 
Buried in the lily’s fold.” 


In her accompanying letter she says : — 

“ My brother and I enjoy ‘Our Young Folks’ 
very much, particularly the ‘ Young Contributors’’ 
department, because this is our only opportunity 
for the society of other children. We live forty 
miles from any child, except, perhaps, a baby or 
two; and our life in Nevada among the moun- 
tains, mines, and Indians is very unlike that of 
either country or city in other States.” 

“ Weary with Rowing" is tolerably well writ- 
ten, but isn’t the theme rather melancholy for a 
young contributor ? 


“ Weary, weary, O so weary, 
Rowing up this stream so dreary, 
Rowing up the stream of life, 
*Gainst pains and woes and sinful strife ! 
Ah ! who so weary as I? 
Who so willing to die?” 


The other article, which the writer inquires 
about, was rejected. 


A TEACHER in the Shaw Memorial School for 
freed-children, in Charleston, S. C., sends us some 
very creditable compositions written by her colored 
pupils, together with an interesting account of the 
school, for which we regret that we cannot find 
toom. She says :— 
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“ There are many smart children in this school, 
and several boys and girls, too, so bright and so 
studious that we wish very much they might re- 
ceive a college course. But they are very poor, 
and this would be impossible for them without 
assistance. So some of us are trying to devise 
ways and means by which money may be raised 
for them. Would not some of the readers of 
“Our “Young Folks” like to give these less 
fortunate children a little help? Perhaps you 
could get up little plays or tableaux or fairs among 
yourselves for this object. Any money raised for 
it should be sent to the Principal of the School, 
Mr. Arthur Sumner, now at Cambridge, Mass. 
He will see that the money is used strictly for the 
benefit of the children.” 

We know this to be a worthy object, and are 
confident that many of our readers can do much 
good in this way, with very little trouble to them- 
selves. In conclusion, the writer adds : — 

“Dear, happy Northern young folks! if you 
could see the poor and wretched homes of most 
of these freed-children, and could know the obsta- 
cles and discouragements through which many 
of them have to struggle in order to gain a little 
education, I am sure you would do your best to 
help them in their efforts to elevate themselves.” 


Tue best and earliest answers to our last month’s 
puzzles were by Lucy Lee Batchelder, T. G S. 
W., Frank L. Mellen, Carrie Johnson, Ella D. 
Clements, Harry C. Walsh, Ella Hinman, Daisy 
E., Eunice M. Beebe, Lizzie and A., Annie L. 
Foster, Bessie G. Colt. 


“ Stella” sends the following rhymed answer to 
“A Queer Dream,” — correct in all but one 
word :— 

I slept beneath a noble Pine, 
A Mafie at my head, 

An £/m in front, — ah, would ’t were mine }— 
And A sh with berries red. 


I dreamt of Pears of every kind, 
Of Figs from distant lands, 

And Oranges | tried to find, 
But Plums were in my hands. 


Soon in a field some Peas I found, 
And ripe sweet golden Corn, 

And Turnips too grew in the ground, 
Alas! the Beans were gone. 


A bright Swordflower * too bloomed there, 
Beside the A sters bright, 

A Rose, the fairest of the fair, 
And Calla-lily light. 


Genevieve H. Cowles sends this rhymed answer 
to the Charade by Praed, of which she says: — 
“It refers to a custom which obtained in the 


* Gladiolus. 
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days of chivalry, thé taking of vows by knights 
for the geacock and the ladies. It was usual to 
place a peacock in a prominent position, and here 
the champion took his oath. 
A brilliant throng of knights and dames 
Bear witness to the vow, 
As forth with proud and gallant mien 
Comes brave Don Pedro now. 
This task he ’s sworn to do, — to bring 
Five score of Turks to Cadiz, 
And by these two has pledged his vow, — 
The feacock and the ladies. 


Ah ! dark and dreadful is the path 
The gallant knight must tread ! 

He dares it with a steadfast heart 
That knows not fear or dread. 

For by the meed that he shall gain 
His labor well repaid is, 

So these be witness of his vow, — 
The peacock and the ladies. 


He goes, where even a fea would seem 
A feast a king might share, 

Where he the cock may turn in vain, — 
No drop of water there. 

Ay ! and his dangerous path may lead 
Even to the gates of Hades, 

But still these words shall nerve his arm, — 
“The peacock and the ladies.” / 


Go, gallant knight! bright eyes shall shine, 
And rosy cheeks shall burn, 
And gentle hearts beat loud and fast 
To welcome thy return. 
The witness how thy vow is kept, 
When thou hast seen fair Cadiz, 
Be those that now behold thy vow, — 
The peacock and the ladies. 


ST. LOUIS, May as, 1872. 
Dear “ Younc Forxs”:— * 

I have often thought I would write and tell how 
much I liked to read you, and have always been 
deterred by a profound conviction of my poor 
qualities as a letter-writer; but now that I have 
found in the “ Arithmetical Sum ” by Jack Straw 
an excuse fcr writing, I feel compelled to say that 
I never have enjoyed any magazine as much as 
I do the “‘ Young Folks.” 

The only answer I can get to the sum as given, 
is, 20 times ; and I therefore take it for granted 
that the sum was transposed, and should read, If I 
lose 50 to-night I shall have lost at the rate of 20 
an evening, but if I win 50 to-night I shall have 
lost at the rate of 15 an evening. If this is the 
tight way of giving it, then the answer is, — 
Number of times played (not or to- 

night), . e ° 19 
Number of counters lost, 350 
Then if he wins 50 to-night he will ate played 
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20 times and have lost 300; if he-loses, he will 
have played 20 times and have lost 400. 
Your faithful reader, 
E. A. Mors, Jr. 
* Jack Straw ” will please take notice. 


Messrs. Eprtors :— 

This puzzle appeared over a year and a half ago 
in the “‘ Chicago Tribune,” and the paper stated 
that there were twenty-three cities buried in it, but 
did not give the names. I have lately taken it up 
and found thirty cities ; seven more than the paper 
stated would be found in it. 


Yours respectfully, G. E. Wsston. 


Accompanying the puzzle, our correspondent 
sends us a list of thirty geographical names ; they 
Perhaps some of our 
readers may be curious to see how many ¢hey can 
find. Here are the lines : — 

In the palmy, radiant month of May, 

No other than its opening day, 

A boy walked over Montserrat 

To botanize for his Uncle Pat. 

Mosses and lichens he gathered enough, 

Entangled with thorns and briers rough ; 

Ocra, cowslips, and lilies blanc, 

Asters, pinks, and the rose verplanc ; 

But when from the mountain he came down, 

Patrick, his uncle, was out of town ; 

So he took a staff or divining rod, 

To search for ‘‘ Cities beneath the sod.” 

O, many a one in the olden time 

Was swallowed up for its sin and crime ; 

And he plunged his rod in here and there, 

For deep the buried cities were ; 

And sounded a cymbal, because sound 

Might shake those cities underground, 

Which are chiefly on sulphur and bitumen found. 

The boy is trying to dig up 

Saline relics, a crystal cup, 

A tripod found in a den of pitch ; 

The bronze vase that adorned a niche; 

A spear once used in a giant's cause, 

Wayfaring men it oft made pause ; 

An amber necklace Lot’s wife wore ; 

An opal Myra’s finger bore : 

A baby long since petrified ; 

The best of mothers mummified ; 

A marble head— But stop exploring, 

We all are bored with so much boring. 





Herz is a question prop 
ent, “‘ Sammy ” : — 

** Let me ask ‘ Our Young Folks’ something very 
old, yet not often solved. You have all seen it. 
A snail is at the bottom of a well twenty feet deep. 
He wishes to be out of it. Every day he climbs 
three feet. Every night he slips back two, going 
to sleep after climbing three feet. In what time, 
by the conditions.of the question, will he be at 
the top? When will he begin to crawl out?” 
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